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Wilson  tavern  near  Poynette,  Wis.,  still  well  preserved  as  a  farm  house.    In  it  were  held  a  Lincoln  election 

and  an  interesting  lawsuit 


Ancient  Tavern  Recalls 
Lincoln 's  Election  Day 


BY  SPEaAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  TTTE  JOLUNAL 

Baraboo — In  territorial  times  a 
thread  of  road  ran  from  Portage  to 
old  Dekorra  on  the  Wisconsin  river 
some  miles  below,  then  on  to  Lodi, 
Cross  Plains  and  the  lead  regrion  be- 
yond.  In  the  forties  and  fifties  it 
was  much  traveled  for  it  was  a 
"cut  off"  from  the  old  military  road 
which  was  built  in  the  thirties  to 
connect  the  three  forts  in  frontier 
Wisconsin — Fort  Howard  at  Green 
Bay,  Fort  Winnebago  at  Portage  and 
Fort  Crawford  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
The  original  military  highway  passed 
through  Poynette  and  touched  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  while 
the  territorial  road  through  Dekorra 
was  a  more  direct  route. 

A  few  miles  south  of  Dekorra,  on 
the  territorial  highway,  stands  the 
Wilson  tavern,  now  one  of  the  most 
Interesting  landmarks  in  the  entire 
region  roundabout.  Wallace  Rowan, 
a  celebrated  taverner  of  territorial 
days,  had  a  place  of  entertainment 
made  of  logs  about  three  miles  above 
the  location  of  the  Wilson  tavern, 
and  the  stream  on  which  it  was  lo- 
cated is  known  as  Roman  creek.  In 
after  yeaxs  Robert  Wilson  built  his 
favom  at  the  confluen'^e  of  Wilson 


creek  with  the  stream  named  for 
Rowan  and  £ls  a  farmhouse  it  stands 
today,  neat  and  well  preserved. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  can- 
didate for  president  the  voters  of 
the  town  of  Dekorra  gathered  in  the 
Wilson  tavern  to  cast  its  ballots  for 
the  Republican  leader  who  was  to 
occupy  the  White  house  during  the 
Civil  war.  During  the  period  of  the 
impending  crisis  many  were  the  hot 
disciissions  on  the  topic  of  slavery 
about  the  roaring  fire  of  the  tavern 
and  when  election  day  came  ballots 
were  cast  for  the  one  who  was  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  figures 
in  American  history.  The  fact  that 
the  Wilson  tavern  played  its  part 
in  a  I>incoln  election  is  the  most 
important  event  which  has  trans- 
pired in  the  wooden  structure. 

Early  lawsuits  have  been  tried 
here.  The  most  interesting  case  was 
where  a  citizen  threatened  to  do  vio- 
lence to  a  neighbor.  Instead  of 
tu'rning  the  other  cheek  the  one  in 
peril  caused  the  agitated  one  to  be 
arrested  and  the  trial  took  place  in 
the  tavern.  The  man  arrested  was 
of  limited  means  and  agreed  to  give 
his  lawyer  one  of  his  herd  for  con- 
ducting the  case.  The  road  was  a 
long  one,  there  were  many  delays 
and  continuances,  so  that  at  several 
stages  it  was  necessary  t"  compen- 
sate the  attorney  with  an  animal. 
In  ord»r  to  k<=pp  up  the  fight— avnirl 


going  to  jail  or  paying  a  fine — the 
suit  ran  through  several  months  and 
by  the  time  the  end  was  reached  the 
farmer  had  no  cattle,  the  lawyer  had 
them  all. 

By  noticing  the  turned  cornice  at 
the  end  of  the  structure  in  the  illus- 
tration, one  M'ill  observe  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  dates  back 
to  the  fifties  and  sixties.  This  style 
of  architecture  was  very  popular  in 
southern  Wisconsin  60  or  70  years 
ago  and  many  old  homes  which  dot 
the  landscape  in  the  first  settled 
portions  of  the  .state  date  back  to 
tha.t  time. 

At  the  tavern  tarried  those  in  the 
covered  wagon,  the  rural  peddler, 
the  early  traveler,  and  others  who 
chanced  to  be  passing  along  this  ter- 
ritorial road.  Today  with  the  stre.ss 
of  travel  on  a  state  trunk  highway 
throu.gh  Poynette,  old  settlers  .say 
one  cannot  realize  bow  great  was 
the  passing  on  this  route  in  years 
a  gone.  The  tavern  hai!  now  passed 
into  an  altered  world,  the  road  has 
become  a  vagabond,  with  but  now 
and  then  a  farmer's  vehicle  or  a 
passing  car. 

Were  those  olden  days  to  return 
to  the  Wilson  tavern,  one  could  see 
travelers  stuffed  with  beef  or  mutton 
at  the  ample  board  or  their  thirsts 
quenched  at  the  wayside  bar.  On 
many  an  Evening  one  could  hear  the 
fiddler  fill  the  air  and  the  prompter 
raise  hi.s  voice,  for  the  people  of 
that  day  loved  pleasure  and  rode  sev- 
en miles  or  more  in  a  -wagon  drawn 
by  sleepy  oxen  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  a  dance. 

Today  the  oM  tavern  sits  by  the 
roadside  as  tame  as  a  kitten  by  the 
fire,  in  protest  of  the  needless  hurr>^ 
and  flurr.v  of  a  restless  world. 


WILSON*  S  TAVERN  ,  POINETTE,  WISC. 


Wilson  tavern  near  Poynette,  Wis.,  still  well  preserved  as  a  farm  house. 
^(\aJUa)  g^A^'^'i.    ^-o-'v.ju^'-l^  and  an  interesting  lawsuit.  


In  it  were  held  a  Lincoln  election 
S.  -  -^s  -  )  f  7^  6' 


Ancient  Tavern  Recalls 
Lincoln 's  Election  Day 


BY  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  OF  THE  JOURNAL 

Baraboo — In  territorial  limes  a 
thread  of  road  ran  from  Portage  to 
old.Dekorra  on  the  Wisconsin  river 
some  miles  below,  then  on  to  Lodi, 
Cross  Plains  and  the  lead  regrion  be- 
yond. In  the  forties  and  fifties  it 
was  much  traveled  for  it  was  a 
"cut  off"  from  the  old  military  road 
which  was  built  in  the  thirties  to 
connect  the  three  forts  in  frontier 
Wisconsin — Fort  Howard  at  Green 
Bay,  Fort  Winnebago  at  Portage  and 
Fort  Crawford  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
The  original  military  highway  passed 
through  Poynette  and  touched  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Mendota,  while 
the  territorial  road  through  Dekorra 
was  a  more  direct  rou^ie. 

A  few  miles  south  Dekorra,  on 
the  territorial  highway,  stands  the 
Wilson-tavern,  now  one  of  the  most 
interesting  landmarks  in  the  entire 
region  roundabout.  Wallace  Rowan, 
a  celebrated  taverner  of  territorial 
days,  had  a  place  of  entertainment 
made  of  logs  about  three  miles  above 
the  location  of  the  Wilson  tavern, 
and  the  stream  on  which  it  was  lo- 
cated is  known  as  Roman  creek.  In 
|after  years  Robert  Wilson  built  his 
-'vem  at  the  confluence  of  Wilson 


creek  with  the  stream  named  for 
Rowan  and  as  a  farmhouse  it  stands 
today,  neat  and  well  preserved. 

When  Abraham  !l^incoln  was  a  can- 
didate for  president  the  voters  of 
the  town  of  Dekorra  gathered  in  the 
Wilson  tavern  to  cast  its  ballots  for 
the  Republican  leader  who  was  to 
occupy  the  White  house  during  the 
Civil  war.  During  the  period  of  the 
impending  crisis  many  were  the  hot 
discussions  on  the  topic  of  slavery 
about  the  roaring  fire  of  the  tavern 
and  when  election  day  came  ballots 
were  cast  for  the  one  who  was  to 
become  one  of  the  greatest  figures 
in  American  history.  The  fact  that 
the  Wilson  taver|a  played  its  part 
in  a  Lincoln  election  is  the  most 
important  event  .which  has  trans- 
pired in  the  wooden  struct-ure. 

Early  lawsuits  have  been  tried 
Irere.  The  most  interesting  case  was 
where  a  citizen  threatened  to  do  vio- 
lence to  a  neighbor.  Instead  of 
turning  the  other  cheek  the  one  in 
peril  caused  the  agitated  one  to  be 
arrested  and  the  trial  took  place  in 
the  tavern.  The  man  arrested  was 
of  limited  means  and  agreed  to  giv^ 
his  la-wTer  one  of  his  herd  for  con- 
ducting the  case.  The  road  was  a 
lon^  one,  there  were  many  delays 
and  continuances,  so  that  at  several 
stages  it  was  necessary  to  compen- 
sate the  attorney  with  an  animal. 
In  order  to  keep  up  the  fight — avoid 


going  to  jail  or  paying  a  fine — the 
suit  ran  through  several  months  and 
by  the  time  the  end  was  reached  the 
farmer  j^d  no  cattle,  the  lawyer  had 
them  all. 

By  noticing  the  turned  cornice  at 
the  end  of  the  structure  in  the  illus- 
tration, one  will  observe  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  dates  bacli 
to  the  fifties  and  sixties.  This  style 
of  architecture  was  very  popular  in 
southern  Wisconsin  60  or  70  years 
ago  and  many  old  homes  which  dot 
the  landscape  in  the  first  settled 
portions  of  the  state  date  back  to 
that  time. 

At  the  tavern  tarried  those  in  the 
covered  wagon,  the  rural  peddler, 
the  early  traveler,  and  others  who 
chanced  to  be  passing  along  this  ter- 
ritorial road.  Today  with  the  stress 
of  travel  on  a  state  trunk  highway* 
through  Poynette,  .old  settlers  say 
one  cannot  realize  how  great  was 
the  passing  on  this  route  in  years 
agone.  The  tavern  has  now  passed 
into  an  altered  world,  the_^*^oad  has 
become  a  vaga.bond.  with  but  now 
and  then  a  farmer's  vehicle  or  a 
passing  car. 

Were  those  olden  days  to  return 
to  the  Wilson  tavern,  one  could  see 
travelers  stuffed  with  beef  or  mutton 
at  the  ample  hoard  or  their  thirsts 
quenched  at  the  M-ayside  bar.  On 
many  an  evening  one  could  hear  the 
fiddler  fill  the  air  and  the  prompter 
raise  his  voice,  for  the  people  of 
that  day  loved  pleasure  and  rode  sev- 
en miles  or  more  in  a  wagon  drawn 
by  sleepy  oxen  In  order  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  a  dance. 

Today  the  .old  tavern  sits  "by  the 
roadside  as  tame  as  a  kitten  by  the 
fire,  in  protest  of  the  needless  hurry 
and  flurry  of  a  restless  world. 


Waoakesha,  Wise. 


is  Legend — Abe's  widow  visits  Meaium 


Waukesha  Once  Host  to  Mrs.  Lincoln 

The  old  house  in  the  upper  picture,  which  stands  on  a.  side  hill  in 
Waukesha,  is  said  to  have  been  the  home  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  widow 
of  the  great  emancipator,  for  nearly  two  months  in  the  summer  of  1870 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  according  to  the  story,  went  to  Waukesha  under  an  as- 
sumed name  and  sought  to  communicate  with  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  through  two  Waukesha  mediums.  A  sketch  of  Mrs.  Lincoln 
appears  below  the  picture. 


Waukesha, 


Wise 


Illinois  Legend — Abe's  Widow  Visits  Medi-um 


Widow  of  Lincoln  Sought 
Spirit  of  Abe  in  IVaukesha 


Mrs.  Diedrich 


JI^-S'PAW'I.UHHkfcl'WilUII.Ni'  Uf  ThAjoURXAL 

Waukesha,  Wis.  —  The  spirit  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  called  to  Wau- 
kesha in  the  summer  of  1870  to  meet 
Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln, his  widow, 
according  to  one 
of  the  legends 
of  this  city. 
Whether  or  not 
the  spirit  came, 
the  legend  makes 
no  pretense  of 
telling. 

Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  recognized 
in  a  quiet,  retir- 
ing woman  who 
came  here  under 
another  name 
and  took  lodging 
with  Mrs.  O.  M. 
Hubbard  at  Wis- 
consin and  St. 
Paul  avs.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  a  me- 
dium, and  the  visitor  sought,  through 
him  and  Dr.  Arthur  Holbrook,  a 
spiritualist  of  some  reputation,  to 
communicate  with  her  dead  hus- 
band. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  suspected,  according 
to  the  story,  that  the  dignified 
'jtranger  was  a  person  of  importance, 
and  asked  Mrs,  H.  N.  Davis  to  call 
one  day  to  look  at  the  lodger.  Mrs. 
Davis  was  the  mother  of  Cushman 
K.  Davis,  Waukesha,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  and  senator  from 
that  state.  She  had  a  local  reputa- 
tion as  having  a  keen  memory  for 
faces.  She  recognized  the  woman  at 
once  as  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Many  Callers  Came 

The  word  spread  rapidly  through 
a  small  circle  of  friends  of  the  Vi'om- 
en  who  were  in  on  the  secret,  and 
Mrs.  Hubbard's  honie  was  astonish- 
ingly popular  for  a  few  weeks  as 
women  dropped  in,  ostensibly  as  call- 
ers but  really  to  have  a  look  at  the 
widow  of  the  Emancipator. 

Some  old  residents  are  said  to  have 
told  of  the  delivery  of  an  express 
wagon  load  of  mail  after  the  news 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  presence  in  Wauke- 
isha  reached  former  addresses,  where 
[mail  had  accumulated  after  her  dis- 
appearance. 

Few  persons  remain  in  Waukesha 
who  recall  Mrs.  Lincoln's  brief  resi- 
dence here — if  it  really  was  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. E.  R.  Estberg,  president  of 
the  Waukesha  National  bank,  a  small 
boy  at  the  time,  lived  less  than  a. 
block  from  the  Hubbard  home.  He 
remembers  seeing  the  Hubbards' 
lodger  out  walking  for  exercise  and 
recalls  that  she  was  pointed  out  to 
him  as  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Was  Show  Place 
Hundreds  of  persons  pass  the  inter- 
section of  Wisconsin  and  St.  Paul 
avs.  daily  without  so  much  as  a 
glance  at  the  old  house  on  the  hill- 
side where  the   legendary  visitor 


spent  nearly  two  months.  The  old, 
rambling  house  has  been  occupied 
the  last  23  years  by  Mrs.  :^lla  Died- 
rich, and  it^was  modernized  some- 
what by  her  and  her  late  husband 
years  ago. 

The  house  had  many  visitors  years 
ago,  when  it  was  one  of  the  show 
places  pointed  out  to  resorters  who 
cam.e  to  the  Spring  City  from  far  and 
wide.  The  health  waters  of  Wauke- 
sha drew  heavily  from  the  southern 
states,  and  it  alwaj's  was  a  mystery 
to  Mrs.  Diedrich  why  so  many  south- 
erners were  so  anxious  to  see  the 
room  which  "Mrs.  Lincoln"  occu- 
pied. 

Wanted  to  "Sit  in  Room" 

"People  don't  come  here  so  much 
any  more,"  said  IV^rs.  Diedrich.  "Once 
in  a  while  someorle  asks  to  see  the 
room.  Years  ago,  when  Waukesha 
was  a  great  resort,  they  just  came 
and  came.  I  never  could  figure  out 
why  southerners,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  no  liking  for  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, should  want  to  visit  the  house 
where  his  widow  stayed. 

"  'Oh,  just  let  me  sit  in  the  room 
for  a  minute!'  they  used  to  beg,  and, 
of  course,  I  would  let  them." 


Waukesha  Once  Host  to  Mrs.  Lincoln 

The  old  house  in  the  upper  picture,  which  stands  on  a  side  hijl  in 
Waukesha,  is  said  to  have  been  the  home  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  widow 
of  the  great  emancipator,  for  nearly  two  months  in  the  summer  of  1870. 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  according  to  the  story,  went  to  Waukesha  under  an  as- 
sumed nam.e  and  sought  to  communicate  with  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
I^incoln  through  two  Waukesha  mediums.  A  sketch  of  Mrs.  Lincoln 
appears  below  the  picture. 


Spirit  of  Abe  in  Waukesha 


BY  STAFF  CORHESPONDENT  OP  THE  JOURNAL 

Waukesha,  Wis.  —  The  spirit  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  called  to  Wau- 
kesha in  the  summer  6f  1870  to  meet 
Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln, his  widow, 
according  to  one 
of  the  legends 
of  this  city. 
Whether  or  not 
the  spirit  came, 
tlie  legend  makes 
no  pretense  of 
telling. 

Mrs.  Lincoln 
was  recognized 
in  a  quiet,  retir- 
ing woman  who 
came  here  under 
another  name 
and  took  lodging 
with  Mrs.  O.  M. 
Hubbard  at  Wis- 
consin and  St. 
Hubbard  was  a  me- 


Mrs.  Diedrich 


Paul  avs.  Mr 
dium,  and  the  visitor  sought,  through 
him  and  Dr.  Arthur  Holbrook,  a 
spiritualist  of  some  reputation,  to 
communicate  with  her  dead,  hus- 
band. 

Mrs.  Hubbard  suspected,  according 
to  the  story,  that  the  dignified 
stranger  was  a  person  of  importance, 
and  asked  Mrs.  H.  N,  Davis  to  call 
one  day  to  look  at  the  lodger.  Mrs. 
Davis  was  the  mother  of  Cushman 
K.  Davis,  Waukesha,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  and  senator  from 
that  state.  She  had  a  local  reputa- 
tion as  having  a  keen  memory  for 
faces.  She  recognized  the  woman  at 
once  as  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Many  Callers  Came 

The  word  spread  rapidly  through 
a  small  circle  of  friends  of  the  wom- 
en who  V/ere  in  on  the  seciret,  and 
Mrs.  Hubbard's  home  was  astonish- 
ingly popular  for  a  few  weeks  as 
women  dropped  in,  ostensibly  as  call- 
ers but  really  to  have  a  look  at  the 
widow  of  the  Emancipator. 

Some  old  residents  are  said  to  have 
told  of  the  delivery  of  an  express 
wagon  load  of  mail  after  the  news 
of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  presence  in  Wauke- 
sha reached  former  addresses,  where 
mail  had  accumulated  after  her  dis- 
appearance. 

Few  persons  remain  in  Waukesha 
who  recall  Mrs.  Lincoln's  brief,  resi- 
dence here^if  it  really  was  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. E.  R.  EStberg,  president  of 
the  Waukesha  National  bank,  a  small 
boy  at  the  time,  lived  less  than  a 
block  from  the  Hubbard  home.  He 
remembers  seeing  the  Hubbards' 
lodger  out  walking  for  exercise  and 
recalls  that  she  was  pointed  out  to 
him  as  Mrs.  Lincoln. 

Was  Show  Place 

Huiidreds  of  persons  pass  the  inter- 
section of  Wisconsin  and  St.  Paul 
avs.  daily  without  so  much  as  a 
glance  at  the  old  hoiise  on  the  hill- 
side where  the    legendary   visitor  i 


spent  nearly  two  months.  The  old, 
rambling  house  .has  been  occupied 
the  last  23  years  by  Mrs.  Ella  Died- 
rich, and  it  was  modernized  some- 
what by  her  and  her  late  husband 
years  ago. 

The  house  had  many  visitors  years 
ago,  when  it  was  one  of, the  show 
places  pointed  out  to  resorters  who 
came  to  the  Spring  City  from  far  and 
wide.  The  health  waters  of  Wauke- 
sha drew  heavily  from  the  southern 
states,  and  it  always  was  a  mystery 
to  Mrs.  Diedrich  why  so  many  south- 
erners were  so  anxious  to  see  the 
room  which  "Mrs.  Lincoln"  occu- 
pied. 

Wanted  to  "Sit  in  Room" 

"People  don't  come  here  so  much 
any  more,"  said  Mrs.  Diedrich.  "Once 
in  a  while  someone  asks  to  see  the 
room.  Years  ago,  when  Waukesha 
was  a  great  resort,  they  just  came 
and  came.  I  never  could  figure  out 
why  southerners,  who  were  supposed 
to  have  no  liking  for  Abraham  hin- 
coin,  should  want  to  visit  the  house 
where  his  widow  stayed. 

"'Oh,  just  let  me  sit  in  the, room 
for  a  minute!'  they  used  to  beg,  and, 
of  course,  I  would  let  them." 


MilwaTjkee,  Wise, 


UNCOLN  SLEPT, 
E?IS 


Kirby  House  or  New- 
hall  House,  Buyer 
of  Mirror  Asks. 


"  Where  did  Ahraham  Lincoln 
sleep  on  the  occasion  of  Ms  mem- 
orable visit  to  Milwaukee?" 

Thumbing  the  dusty  and  yel- 
low pages  of  history,  the  old 
timers  are  seeking  the  answer  to 
the  question. 

For,  be  it  known,  a  great  con- 
troversy rages;  historians  and 
the  Old  Boys  are  in  a  state  oil      was  to  stay." 


"Too  bad  that  we  didn't  have  som'e 
of  the  reporters  in  those  days  who 
covered  the  visit  of  the  Bremen 
fliers,"  said  Oalc.  "We'd  Itnow 
where  he  slept,  how  many  strides  it 
tools:  the  martyred  president  to  cross 
the  lobby  and  how  many  snoi 
came  through  the  transom." 

That  didn't  "prove  nothing,"  as  the 
saying  goes,  so  the  boys  dragged  out 
the  "History  of  Milwaultee,"  by  How- 
ard Louis  Conrad,  and  read: 

"It  was  in  1S59  that  Abraham  Lin 
coin  made  his  only  visit  to  Milwau- 
kee. He  came  here  on  Sept.  30,  in 
response  to  an  invitation  to  deliver 
an  address  at  the  fair  of  the  Wis- 
consin State  Agricultural  society. 

NEWHALL  HOUSE  AGAIJf. 

"In  the  evening,  at  the  request  of 
a  concourse  of  admirers,  who  visited 
him  at  the  Newhall  house,  he  stood 
upon  a  table  and  delivered  a  cai 
paign  speech." 

"Sure  he  made  a  speech  at  the 
Newhall  house,"  replied  Oak.  "The 
Bremen  fliers  made  speeches  at  the 
New  Pflster,  tio,  but  they  didn't 
sleep  there." 

Next  the  group  brought  out  Wil 
Ham  George  Bruce's  history  of  Mil 
waukee,  wherein  appears  this  sen 
tence: 

"No  crowd  of  hacks  or  swarming 
reporters  met  Abraham  Li-  coin.  He 

was  met  by  a  representative  of  the 
state  fair  board  and  quietly  conduct- 
ed to  the  Old  Newhall  house,  where 


mighty  disagreement — all  becausej 
Thomas  Edelman,  who  paid  $145 
for  a  mirror  and  table  in  the  Kirby^ 
house  auctibn  doubts  very  much  that 
the  mirror  ever  reflected  the  visage 
of  the  Great  Emancipator. 
WANTS  MONEY  BACK. 

To  get  the  story  started  right, 
Mr.  Edelman  visited  the  district  at- 
torney's office  yesterday  and  told 
William  A.  Zabel,  assistant  prosecu- 
tor, that  he  wants  his  money  back, 
because,  in  Inquiries  made  at  the 


OAK  IS  STILL  ADAMANT. 

And  Oak  Kirby  replied: 

"They  might  conduct  the  celebri- 
ties to  the  Newhall  house,  just  as 
you  might  lead  a  horse  to  water,  but 
you  couldn't  make  them  sleep  there 
any  more  than  you  can  make  the 
horse  drink." 

So  they  continued  their  perusal  of 
the  history  by  Mr.  Bruce  and  read 
there  the  version  given  by  Peter  Van 
Vechten  Jr.  to  the  historian.  In  this 
version  more  discrepancies  appeared 
and,  while  Lincoln's  political  speech 
was  described,  it  appears  that  ho 


Old  Settlers'  club  he  was  informed  '^^dn't  stand  on  a  table,  but  on  a 
that  Lincoln  actually  stopped  at  thej^°^  brought  from  the  Van  Vechten 
Newhall  house  when  he  came  herej^**""®- 

on  .^ept.  30,.  18_59,  to  deliver  ..tn  ad  ('  Further,  this  story  saya,  the  late 
dress  at  the  state  fair.  Mr.  Zabell  Henry  W.  Bleyer,  who  was  a  news- 
told  him  that  this  was  a  matter  so'paper  man  In  those  days,  told  of  the 
controversial  that  it  would  take  alvlsit  in  a  letter  to  Prof.  W.  G.  Bleyer, 
court  to  decide  the  issue.  [at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  say- 

Oak  Kirby,  son  of  Abner  Kirby,  ilng:  "The  distinguished  visitor  was 
the  builder  of  the  first  unit  of  the  driven  In  a  carrlac-e  to  th«  Newhall 
Kirby  house  and  mayor  of  Milwau- 
kee in  the  good  old  days,  disagrees 
with  both  Mr.  Edelman  dnd  Mr. 
Zabel. 

"Abraham  Lincoln  stopped  at  the 
Kirby  house  and  there's  no  question 
about  it,"  said  he.  "I've  lived  here 
for  seventy-two  years;  I  wasn't  very 
old  when  Lincoln  was  here,  but 
father  told  that  story  many  times 
and  took  much  pride  in  the  fact 
that  Lincoln  stopped  at  his  hotel. 
What's  more.  Gen.  Grant  stopped 
there,  too." 

HISTORIES  CAME  DOWN. 

Down  from  the  shelves  came  the 
musty  files  and  histories.    First  the 
boys  referred  to  the  files  of  The  Sen 
tinel,  carrying  Lincoln's  address  and 
another  brief  note  that  merely  said 

"In  the  evening  Lincoln  gave  a 
political  speech  at  the  Newhall 
house." 


house  and  from  there  to  the  fair 
grounds." 

SLEEPING  PLACE  OVERLOOKED. 

But  Oak  Kirby  points  out  that 
none  of  the  historians  say  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  slept;  that  none  of 
them  tell  where  he  combed  his  hair 
or  where  he  hung  his  coat  and  hat 
when  he  retired  that  night. 

"That  story  of  Lincoln's  stay  at 
the  Kirby  house  Is  almost  as  old  as 
I  am;  it's  been  told  time  and  time 
again  for  more  than  three  score 
years,"  Oak  Kirby  added.  "My  father 
was  very  emphatic  in  his  assertion 
that  Lincoln  stayed  at  the  Kirby 
house  and  the  story  was  never  once 
questioned  during  his  life  time.  All 
of  the  celebrities  came  to  the  Kirby, 
we  had  them  all  from  John  L.  Sulli- 
van, Lillian  Russell  to  Pat  Rooney 
and  Nat  Goodwin." 


Lay  U3~1929 


LOCK  BOX  75 


Dear  llr.  FcHarg: 


I  had  not  forgotten  to  send  yov  the  infor- 


mation sbout  Lincoln  but  I  mislaid  the  article  about  his 
stopping  iit  the  j^orttovestern  station  to  si£,n  xhe  p;-pers  in 
the  l.'-i'.vsuit ,   I  still  cannot  find  thepi  .  hy  pr.,pers  nre  in 
t'wo  houses  on  account  of  illness  in  the  family  and  when  I 
find  it  I  v/ill  forv/ard  it.  Tf  there  is  :-'nj''thin£;  mere,  or 
I  haAre  not  made  it  plain,   please  let  me  know. 


'ji  nee  rely 


July,  1926 
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Lincoln  Defended  Title  to  Beloit  Parking  Station 

His  Briefs  as  Country  Lawyer  Saved  Village  Land  from 
Grasping  Hands 


AN  interesting  story  connected  with 
the  early  settlement  of  Wisconsin 
came  to  light  recently  when  the 
city  of  Beloit  purchased  a  bit  of  ground 
in  the  heart  of  the  business  district.  The 
immediate  need  of  the  community  was 
for  a  parking  space  for  automobiles  so 
it  has  come  about  that  Beloit  has  a 
parking  place  with  a  unique  history  in- 
asmuch as  no  less  a  personage  than 
Abraham  Lincoln  prepared  the  briefs 
which  were  used  to  defend  its  title  in 
the  early  days  of  the  city's  history. 

Although  there  were  strict  laws 
against  pre-emption  of  lands  for  any- 
thing except  farming  purposes,  and  es- 
pecially against  speculation  in  village 
lots,  the  pioneers  who  left  their  eastern 
homes  looking  for  an  Eldorado  or  Para- 
dise Valley  were  apt  to  forget  those  lit- 
tle formalities  when  they  found  that  for 
which  they  had  been  seeking.  So  it  was 
at  Beloit,  When  the  Blodgetts,  the 
Browns,  the  Cranes  and  the  Goodhues 
looked  upon  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Rock  with  its  wooded  banks  and  the 
sweep  of  green  prairies  beyond,  they 
took  up  claims,  divided  the  land  be- 
tween themselves  in  parcels  to  suit  their 
needs  and  set  about  to  build  homes. 

By  18  37  the  village  was  platted  al- 
though it  had  not  as  yet  been  placed 
upon  the  market  by  the  government.  A 
little  later  the  pioneers  realized  that 
they  had  no  title  to  the  land  although 
all  necessary  procedures  had  been  ar- 
ranged among  themselves  just  as  if  they 
had  been  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
government.  When  a  land  office  was 
opened  at  Milwaukee,  the  residents  of 
the  village  which  was  then  called  New 
Albany,  held  a  meeting  and  deciding 
upon  R.  P.  Crane  as  the  man  to  repre- 
sent their  interests,  all  quit-claimed  to 
him,  upon  his  agreement  to  pre-empt 
the  land  according  to  law  and  then  re- 
turn to  each  man  the  land  he  had  orig- 
inally claimed. 

Aji  Unforeseen  Opportunity 
As  had  been  planned,  IWr.  Crane  went 
to  Milwaukee  and  on  November  26, 
1838,  entered  his  claim  for  78.57  acres. 
Returning  to  Beloit  he  deeded  to  each 
man  his  share  according  to  the  survey 
of  1837.  So  tar  so  good.  Here  it  must 
be  stated  that  Mr.  Crane  did  exactly  as 
he  agreed  and  everyone  was  seemingly 
satisfied.  No  one,  not  even  Mr.  Crane 
himself  could  see  the  loopholes  in  the 
transaction.  Out  of  fairness  to  Mr. 
Crane  it  must  also  be  said  that  at  that 
time  it  is  likely  he  had  no  intention 
other  than  helping  his  neighbors  to  set- 
tle their  difficulties.  That  he  would 
later  see  a  chance  to  help  himself  to  the 
extreme  discomfort  of  the  others  no  one 
could  foresee. 

In  the  first  place,  an  application  for 
a  patent  to  government  land  and  the  re- 


By  MAY  L.  BAUCHLE 

ceiving  of  a  said  patent  are  two  widely 
different  things.  The  application  was 
made  in  November,  1838,  but  the  patent 
was  not  granted  until  May  9,  1842.  In 
the  meantime  Crane  had  returned  his 
neighbors  their  property,  but  he  had  re- 
tained certain  lands  along  the  river 
front  which  had  been  set  aside  by  the 
village  as  a  public  landing  and  which 
were  included  in  the  78  acres  pre-empt- 
ed by  Mr.  Crane. 

In  the  early  forties  it  was  found  that 
a  bridge  across  the  river  was  necessary 
and  while  the  ford  had  been  diagonallj 
across  the  river  it  was  decided  that  the 
bridge  should  be  constructed  nearly 
straight,  as  it  is  today.  The  land  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  proposed  bridge  be- 
longed to  Benjamin  Brown  and  from 
him  the  village  purchased  it,  intending 
to  give  him  in  return  some  of  the  land 
included  in  the  village  landing.  The 
title  to  the  public  landing  was  in  Crane, 
as  we  have  seen,  hut  the  village  was 
using  it  and  the  village  title  would  in 
due  time  have  become  clear  by  adverse 
possession  had  not  Mr.  Crane,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  the  patent  in  1842,  become  wise 
to  the  hold  he  had  upon  it.  According- 
ly he  quit-claimed  this  strip  for  a 
small  sum  to  one  Gardner.  Ejectment 
proceedings  followed  in  which  the  hold- 
er of  the  quit-claim  won.  As  if  this  was 
not  bad  enough  for  the  struggling  vil- 
lage. Matt  Carpenter,  who  had  been  in- 
terested in  the  case,  uncovered  the  ir- 
regularity in  Crane's  title  and  imme- 
diately began  to  act  upon  his  discovery. 
Court  Battle  Starts 

Lucious  G.  Fisher  held  title  to  the 
land  which  is  now  Beloit's  parking  sta- 
tion through  deeds  dating  back  before 
the  granting  of  the  patent.  Using  Mr. 
Crane  for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Carpenter 
secured  deeds  to  the  same  property,  not 
for  himself  but  for  friends  who  later 
deeded  to  Gov.  Dillingham  of  Vermont, 
who  was  Carpenter's  father-in-law. 
With  the  stage  thus  set.  Carpenter  pull- 
ed the  strings  which  raised  the  curtain 
on  one  of  the  most  exciting  lawsuits 
ever  begun  in  Wisconsin. 

The  case  of  Dillingham  vs.  Fisher  was 
fought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Rock 
County  and  after  a  stubborn  battle. 
Fisher  won.  Carpenter  immediately 
carried  it  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  and  called  in  the  best  minds  in 
the  country  to  assist  him.  His  opponents 
did  the  same.  Chief  Justice  Edward 
Ryan  made  the  long  and  tiresome  jour- 
ney from  the  east  to  help  his  friend, 
Gov.  Dillingham.  He  brought  with  him 
elaborate  briefs  prepared  by  the  great 
Rufus  Choate  himself.  Arrayed  against 
these  formidable  attorneys  were  United 
States  Senator  James  R.  Doolittle,  and 
Daniel  Cady,  a  celebrated  authority  on 
real  estate  law  of  Johnstown.  New  York. 


The  briefs  upon  which  they  depended  to 
win  and  upon  which  they  did  win  were 
prepared  by  a  country  lawyer,  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Carpenter  was  not  satisfied  when  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  decided 
against  him  and  his  pompous  father-in- 
law  and  carried  his  case  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Here  fate  was 
against  him,  for  a  similar  case  hailing 
from  Louisiana  had  just  been  tried  and 
the  decision  upheld  the  decisions  of  the 
Louisiana  and  Wisconsin  Supreme 
Courts.  Carpenter  therefore  was  al- 
lowed to  withdraw  his  case.  Fisher  be- 
came the  president  of  the  first  bank  in 
Beloit  and  published  the  first  newspa- 
per, "The  Beloit  Journal."  That  Lin- 
coln did  not  forget  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  1861  when  he  held  the  high- 
est office  in  the  country,  that  of  presi- 
dent, he  appointed  Lucious  G.  Fisher 
^postmaster  of  Beloit,  a  position  which 
he  held  for  five  years. 
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SIXTY-SIX  YEARS  AGO  JUNE  8  THE  LAWRENCE  GUARDS.  Uwcence  college.  Ap- 
pleton.  Wis.,  were  musteretJ  into  military  service  by  the  federal  government  for  Civil  war  duty.  The  beau- 
tifully engraved  and  colored  muster  roll  of  gallant  Company  E.  40th  regiment.  Wisconsin  volunteer  infantry, 
was  recently  found  at  the  college  where  it  is  now  in  the  library.  -Journal  Color  Photo 
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KEEPER  OF  OLD  ABE, 
FAMOUS  EAGLE  THAT 
WENT  TO  WAR,  DIES 


Eau   Claire,   Wis.,  Nov.   10.  (J?)  

Daniel  McCann,  for  manv  years  the 
custodian  of  Old  Abe,  celebrated  eagle 
"*^'li'ch  went  to  the  civil  war  an  th» 
iI2H£gi  ot  a  Wisconsin  company.  Ta 


dead. 

McCann's  father  in  1861  bought  the 
eagle  from  an  Indian.  For  a  short 
time  it  remained  at  the  McCann  home, 
where  Daniel  cared  for /it.  McCann 
often  exhibited  with  prid«  a  «car 
where  Old  Abe  once  bit  him. 

The  bird  was  taken  to  war  by  Com- 
pany C,  Eighth  Wisconsin  volunteers. 

Twenty  y§ars  later  Old  Abe,  on  dis- 
play at  the  state  capitol  in  Madison, 
was  mjured  when  fire  swept  a  portion 
of  the  building-.  He  died  soon  after  the 
fire.  The  bii-d  was  mounted  and  again 
displayed  in  the  building.  In  1904  an- 
other fire  destroyed  all  of  Old  Abe 
but  a  few  tali- fra  hers. 


ZB  March  1933 


George  P.  Hambrecht,  Director 
State  Bo&rd  of  Vocational  Education 
Madleon,  Wis* 

My  dear  Mr,  Hambreohtt 

A  letter  from  Bsrhardt  Wall 
states  that  Lincoln  visited  at  Gsn.  Wooeter  Harrison 'o 
house    In  Port  Washington,  '37,   *38,  or  *29.    This  is 
news  to  me.    I  shall  appreciate  yoiji.r  kindness  if  you  ^-in 
let  me  know  any  information  you  may  have  on  the  subject. 
Wall  ^iehos  a  photosrraph  of  the  hone©*    Aa  I  shall  soeak 
In  Milwaukee,  Apr.  9,    I  shoxtld  plan  to  visit  the  old  house. 
If  it  is  true  that' Lincoln  was  once  there. 

It  would  give  we  f^e&t  plecisure  to  meet,  you    and  to  see 
somfj  of  your  tri^asures.    My  ool lection  of  Lincolniana  is 
a  very  modest  one  as  comtjared  with  your?  but  it  is  a  growing 
del  ight  ju3t  the  sairie  &nd  wy  interest  1e  keen.    If  you  will" 
be    at  home  on  the  evening  of    A-nr,  7,     I  sho-old  b3  glad  to 
arrange  to  drive  to  Milwaukee  via  Madison.     If  you  are  inter- 
fifeedlefloteeeeesoTne  of  the  f llra^etrlp  pictures  In  regjard  to 
which  you  'urote  me  a  year  ago,    I  ©hail  be  glad  to  show  them 
to  you. 

With  stood  wishes 

Sincerely  yours 


EMPLOYEE  MEMBERS 
PETER  T.   SCHOEMANN,  MILWAUKEE 
LOUIS  HOLTHUSEN,   GREEN  BAY 
JOHN  WIKSTRAND,  SUPERIOR 


AGRICULTURAL  MEMBERS 
WM.   F.  DETTIN6ER,  HlXTON 
R.   H.   LOETHER,  EAU  CLAIRE 
H.  W.  GRISWOLD,  WEST  SALEM 


EMgLOYER  MEMBERS 
E.  W.  SCHULTZ,  SHEBOYGAN 
HAROLD   S.   FALK,  MILWAUKEE 
JESSEL  S.  WHYTE,  KENOSHA 


EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 
joh^f  callahan,  state  superintendent  of  schools 
Madison 

VOYTA  WRABETZ,   STATE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSIONER 
MADISON 


PRESIDENT 

E  W.  SCHULTZ,  SHEBOYGAN 
SECRETARY 

C.  L.  GREIBER,  MADISON 


Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education 

GEO.  P.  HAMBRECHT,  Director 
MADISON.  WISCONSIN 


STAFF  ORGANIZATION 
E.  E.  GUNN,  JR.,  Trades  and  Industries 
w.  F.  FAULKES,  Rehabilitation 
MARGARET  JOHNSTON',  HOME  ECONOMICS 
L.    M.   SASMAN,  AGRICULTURE 
H.  C.  THAYER,  TEACHER  TRAINING 
JENNIE  M.  TURNER,  ASST.  TEACHER  TRAININO 
E.  E.  GUNN,  JR.,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 


Madison,  Wisconsin, 
April  1,  1932. 

Dr.  John  E.  MacHarg, 

Department  of  American  History, 
Lawrence  College, 

Applet  on,  Wisconsin. 

My  dear  Dr.  MacHarg: 

I  was  surely  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  of  March  28, 
advising  me  that  you  have  received  a  letter  from  Bernhardt  Wall, 
who  states  that  Lincoln  visited  the  General  Wooster  Harrison 
house  in  Port  Washington  along  in  the  thirties.    This  is  not  a 
new  discovery.     Port  Washington  for  many  years  has  claimed  that 
Lincoln  visited  that  city  at  a  time  vihen  he  was  considering  a 
permanent  location  for  his  law  practice,  and  the  General  Wooster 
Harrison  house  is  the  place  designated  as  his  stopping  imlace 
while  in  Port  Washington.    Professor  Julius  Olson,  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  went  into  this  matter  quite  thoroughly 
and  he  is  inclined  to  accept  this  Wisconsin  trip  on  the  part  of 
young  Lincoln. 

The  General  Wooster  ^ffri son  house  has  been  rebuilt. 
Part  of  the  old  building  is  still  intact,  but  its  general 
architectural  appearance  is  considerably  modified.    Bernhardt  Wall 
desires  very  much  to  get  a  picture  of  the  original  Harrison  house. 
I  am  trying  to  get  this  for  him,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  I  will 
be  successful. 

T  want  to  assure  you  that  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure 
to  meet  you  personally,  and  I  was  pleased  to  know  that  you  expect 
to  be  in  Madison  on  April  7.     I  plan  to  be  here  at  that  time,  and 
will  be  delighted  to  spend  an  evening  with  you  and  to  see  your  film 
strip  nictures  in  regard  to  which  I  wrote  you  some  time  ago.  My 
Lincoln  collection  is  not  in  very  good  shape  for  "exhibition 
purposes."    Part  of  it  is  boxed  up  in  the  attic,  part  of  it  is  down 
at  the  office,  and  part  in  my  den  at  home.    Nevertheless,  I  have 
enough  material  conveniently  at  hand  to  interest  any  student  in  the 
field  of  Lincoln  research.     I  was  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

With  kind  personal  regards  and  best  wl,gn^,  believe  me. 

Sincerely  yours,/ /g^^^^n//  / 


Geo .P .Hambrecht 

K-C 


EMPLOYEE  MEMBERS 
A.  W.  MCTAGGART.  SUPERIOR 
PETER  T.  SCHOEMANN.  MILWAUKEE 
LOUIS  HOL||rHUSEN.  GREEN  BAY 


AGRICULTURAL  MEMBERS 
WM.  F.  DETTINGER,  HIXTON 
R.  H.  LOETHER.  EAU  CLAIRE 
H.  W.  GRISWOLD.  WEST  SALEM 


EMPLOYER  MEMBERS 
E.  W    SCHULTZ.  Sheboyoan 
HAROLD  S.  FALK.  MILWAUKEE 
JESSEL  S.  WHYTE.  KENOSHA 


EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 
john  callahan,  state  superintendent  of  schools 
Madison 

VOYTA  WRABETZ,  STATE   INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSIONER 

Madison 


President 

E.  w.  SCHULTZ.  Sheboygan 
Vice-president 

a.  w.  mctaggart.  superior 
acting  Secretary 

c.  l.  greiber,  madison 


Wisconsin 
state  board  of  vocational  education 

GEO.  P.  HAMBRECHT.  Director 
MADISON.  WISCONSIN 


STAFF  ORGANIZATION 

E.  E.  GUNN.  JR..  Trades  and  Industries 

w.  F.  faulkes.  Rehabilitation 

MARGARET  JOHNSTON.  HOME  ECONOMICS 

L.    M.  SASMAN.  AGRICULTURE 

H.  C.  THAYER.  TEACHER  TRAINING 

JENNIE   M.  TURNER.  ASST.  TEACHER  TRAINING 

E.  e.  aUNN,  JR..  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 


Madison,  Wisconsin, 
April  11,  1931. 


Dr.  John  B.  MacHarg, 

c/o  Lawrence  College, 

Appleton,  Wisconsin. 


My  dear  Dr.  MacHarg: 

I  was  very  much  pleased  to  receive  your 
letter  of  March  21,  8.nd  to  know  the^t  I  can  add 
another  name  to  my  rapidly  growing  list  of  friends 
interested  in  Abraham  Lincoln. 

I  W8.S  very  much  interested  in  the  descriptive 
circular  you  sent  me  advertising  the  Five  Picturois 
on  the  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     I  ejn  writing  the 
Society  for  Visual  Education  for  further  information 
concerning  these  pictures.     I  want  to  knov/  whether  a 
regular  stereoptican  can  be  used  for  projection 
purposes,  or  whether  one  must  have  a  special  lantern 
for  the  purpose, 

I  would  like  to  write  you  more  a,t  length 
today,  but  I  have  but  a  limited  time  for  my  letter 
writing.     I  hope  some  time  to  meet  you  personally. 


With  kind  regards  and  best  wishes,  believe  me, 


2S  April  1931 


(Jeorp:e  P.Hainbreoht,  Eeq, 

DireotoT  etata  Board  of  Vocational  Fducatlon 
^'allocT^,  T^rigcjrvnein 

My  da:kT  My,  Kambreoht: 

.  ,  I  wa«  elnoarely  -aa&sed  to  re- 

oelvs?  your  letter  and  hone  that  either  you  will  oome 
hers  or  that  ©one  orrand  will  aull  mo  to  Madison  before 
the  Coll  e^e  year  oloeoc  and  we  scatter  for  the  summer. 

It  wo  )ld  be  a  Pleasure  and  a  prlvllea-e  which  I  sh'^uld 
va.vfi  to  rnpot  you  and  to  see  year  Qplnndid  collection 
of  Lincolniana.    As  for  myself,  1  haxre  juat  a  good  start. 
con«lfltlnp*  r^rincinally  of  the  standard  books,  mont  needed. 
1    occasionally  pick  um  soraethinR  good  and  have  a  few 
trecieur-a  that  ax  ?  dear  to  me-  ay  j^randir^othor'e  ocv^v  of 
Ha'/mond,  and  two  choice  little  albums  of  Brady  r^rinta 
^'hloh  ehrt  also  coll  acted,  -I  think. 

I  l^Kvrn  vinitrtd  r.:oet  of  the  Lincoln  chrin^es,  so-called, 
and  have  i^ovural  hundi't'd  ne.^-atives  among  -/hioh  are  some 
'^ood  Pictures.    Moet  valuable  to  ma  ar«  mv  classified* 
noted  -jhich  I  ar.i  tryin.T  to  ^^orl:  into  a  book,  althouo'h 
tJiat.  lies  in  the  futures,  '  . 

7h3    Plct-Tol  Mf^  of  Lincoln  which  I  edited    Is  fairly 
f^ood  for  school  use.  There  about  two  hundred  rnar^s 
charts,  and  pictures,  sufrn-oetinf?  the  most  ircnor tant ' etji- 
sodee  of  Lincoln's  life.     They  cannot  be  sh'wn  well  in 
the  r^^f-rular  st  ;reopticcn  unless  it  has  a  film-etrin 
attachront.      I  TjresuTT.e  they  -fill  have  thene  films  at 
the  T.nivoralty  and  that  you  oan  see  them  there.    Of  course. 
I  Bhon?d  brt  sTlad  to  shor.  then  to  you  here  at  rr.y  home  .  or 
in  Madison,  if  I  ohduncs  to  cone  there  first. 

""ith  frood  wishes 

Cordially  yours 


EMPLOYEE  MEMBERS 
PETER  T.   SCHOEMANN.  MILWAUKEE 
LOUIS  HOLTHUSEN,   GREEN  BAY 
JOHN  WIKSTRAND,  SUPERIOR 


AGRICULTURAL  MEMBERS 
WM.   F.  DETTINGER,  HlXTON 


R.  H. 
H.  W. 


LOETHER,  EAU  CLAIRE 
GRISWOLD,  WEST  SALEM 


EMPLOYER  MEMBERS 
e.  w.  schultz.  Sheboygan 
HAROLD   S.   FALK,  MILWAUKEE 
JESSEL  S.  WHYTE,  KENOSHA 


EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 
john  callahan,  state  superintendent  of  schools 
Madison 

VOYTA  WRABETZ,    STATE  INDUSTRIAL  COMMISSIONER 

Madison 


PRESIDENT 

E  w.  SCHULTZ,  Sheboygan 
Secretary 

c.  l.  greiber,  madison 


Wisconsin 

State  board  of  Vocational  Education       staff  organization 


GEO.  P.  HAMBRECHT,  Director 


MADISON.  WISCONSIN 


E.  E.  GUNN,  JR.,  Trades  and  Industries 

W.   F.  FAULKES,  REHABILITATION 

MARGARET  JOHNSTON,  HOME  ECONOMICS 

L.  M.  SASMAN,  AGRICULTURE 

H.  C.  THAYER,  TEACHER  TRAINING 

JENNIE  M.  TURNER,  ASST.  TEACHER  TRAINING 

E.  E.  GUNN,  JR.,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR 


Madison,  Wisconsin, 
April  22,  1933, 


Dr.  John  B.  MacHarg, 

Lawrence  College, 

Applet  on,  Wisconsin. 


My  dear  Dr.  MacHarg: 

Mrs,  Hambrecht  and  I  surely  enjoyed  our 
visit  with  yourself  and  good  wife  the  evening  you 
stopped  over  at  Madison,    The  Lincoln  pictures  are 
well  chosen,  and  it  was  a  real  treat  to  see  them, 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  copy  of  letter 
you  wrote  to  our  good  friend  Wall  concerning  the 
Lincoln-Port  Washington  tradition.     If  you  are  able 
to  authenticate  any  further  conclusions  concerning 
this  matter,  I  will  certainly  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you.    Personally,  I  have  not  gone  into  this  matter 
at  all  although  I  am  interested  in  any  conclusions 
that  may  be  reached. 


and  wife. 


Mrs.  Hambrecht  extends  greetings  to  yourself 


With  kind  regards,  I  am 


Sincerely  you 


Geo .P. Hambrecht 


34  June  1932 

George  B.Hajnbreoht,  Director 

State  Board  of  Vcoational  r>ducatlon 

Madison*  ^ia. 

My  dear  Mr.  Haiabreoht  : 

I  am  wondering  If  W.M.Thayer 'a 
PIOKESR  BOY    (1863)    is  ia  your  collection  of  the  books 
that  Lincoln    owned  and  read  .    I  have  It  and  am  sure 
we  should  all  enjoy  reading  his  oosrjnents  and  those  of 
his  family  upon  this    book  .    I  have  never  run  aorose  any 
record  of  hie  contact  with  it  but  feel  that  he  must  have 
seen  and  road  it.    Maybe  you  can  tell  me  ;  I  shall  thank  you' 
very  much  for  any  Information  you  may  have. 
We  are  leavinp-  nt^xt  week  for  our  surmner  place  in  Colorado. 
I  heps    to  have  things  in  shape  so  that  1  can  leave  Thursday 
and  wish  our  routs  lay  through  Madison  so  that  we  might 
have  the  plec;,6ure  of  another  visit  with  you  and  Mrs.  ItobreoBt. 

lith  good  wishes 

▼ery  truly  yours 


EMPLOYEE  MEMBERS 
PETER  T.   SCHOEMANN,  MILWAUKEB 
LOUIS  HOLTHUSEN,   GREEN  BAY 
JOHN  WIKSTRAND,  SUPERIOR 


PRESIDENT 

E  W.  6CHULTZ,  SHEBOYOAN 
SECRETARY 

C.  L.  GREIBER,  MADISOB 


AGRICULTURAL  MEMBERS 
WM.   F.  DETTINGER,  HlXTON 
R.   H.   LOETHER,  EAU  CLAIRE 
H.  W.  GRISWOLD,  WEST  SALEM 


EMPLOYER  MEMBERS 
E.  W.  SCHULTZ,  SHEBOYGAN 
HAROLD  S.   FALK,  MILWAUKEE 
JESSEL  S.  WHYTE,  KENOSHA 


EX-OFFICIO  MEMBERS 
john  callahan,  state  superintendent  of  schools 
Madison 

voyta  wrabetz,  state  industrial  commissioner 
Madison 


Wisconsin 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education 

GEO.  P.  HAMBRECHT.  DIRECTOR 
MADISON,  WISCONSIN 


STAFF  ORGANIZATION 

E.   E.   GUNN,  JR.,  TRADES  AND  INDUSTRIES 

W.   F.  FAULKES,  REHABILITATION 

MARGARET  JOHNSTON,  HOME  ECONOMICS 

L.  M.  SASMAN,  AGRICULTURE 

H.  C.  THAYER,  TEACHER  TRAINING 

JENNIE  M.  TURNER,  ASST.  TEACHER  TRAININO 

E.  E.  GUNN,  JR.,  ASSISTANT  OlRECTON 


Madison,  ?/!  scons  in, 
June  28,  1932 


Professor  James  B.  MacHarg, 
Lawrence  College, 

Applet on,  Wisconsin, 

My  dear  Mr.  MacHarg: 

I  was  pleased  to  receive  your  letter  of 
June  24,  making  inquiry  concerning  H.  M.  Thayer ♦s 
"Pioneer  Boy"  (1863).    I  have  this  in  my  collection 
of  association  books,  but  my  edition  is  1864,    I  ajn 
advised  that  Mr,  Oliver  Barrett  of  Chicsigo  possesses 
the  original  volume  once  ovmed  by  President  Lincoln, 

I  am  sure  you  will  enjoy  your  vacation 
in  Colorado.    It  will  give  you  lots  of  time  and 
opportunity  to  work  in  connection  with  your  Lincoln 
items.    Drop  me  a  line  after  you  arrive  there.  This 
will  be  appreciated. 

Mrs.  Hambrecht  joins  me  in  kind  personal 
regards  and  best  wishes  to  yourself  and  Mrs.  MacHarg. 


Geo •? .Hambrecht 
KG 


GARDEM  TRACTORS  POWER  LAWN  MOWERS 

GILSON  BOLENS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

FOUNDED  IN  1850 

PORT  Washington,  Wis.,  u.  s.  a. 
my  19,  193E, 

PRICES   SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  WITHOUT   NOTICE.      AGREEMENTS   SUBJECT  TO  STRIKES.  ACCrDENTS.   DELAYS  6F  CARRlEf),  AND  OTHCR  CAUS^S   BEYOND  OUR  CONfRdL 
ALL   ORDERS   AND    CONTRACTS    SOLICITED   BY    ANY    REPRESENTATIVE   OF  THIS   COMPANY   ARE   SUBJECT  TO  OUR  APPROVAL. 


Mr,  John  Brainerd  MacHarg, 
Professor  of  American  History, 
Lawrence  College, 
Applet  on,  Viis, 

Dear  Mr.  l^aoEargs 

From  Mr,  Richard  F.  Beger,  the  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  this  county,  I  have  obtained 
the  address  of  his  cousin,  who  is  Willitt  F,  Beger, 
116  Uorth  Elizabeth  Street,  Chicago. 

Mr,  V/illitt  F.  Beger  is  the  son  of  Captain 
Beger  about  whom  the  Lincoln  stories  mostly  revolve. 

Captain  Beger  died  in  1884.      Richard  F.  Beger's 
postoffice  address  is  i'redonia,  7/isconsin. 

Very  truly  yours, 


HWB:EMoF 


26  May  1©32 


Hon.  H.'^'.Bolens 
Fort  Washington,  ^'is. 
My  dear  My,  Bolfsns: 

I  thank  you  sincerely  foy  your  kindness 
in  ramombering       and  in  eendinii^  th«  information  which  I  desir'^d. 
It  will  help  me,  I  am  sure,    in  trying;  to  shad  light  on  the  prob- 
lem 01  Lincoln  and  Port  Washington. 

My  wif 3  and  I  hava  spoken  often  of  the  pleasant  visit  we  had  ^Ith 
you  and  awr«oiata  tha  time  and  attention  you  mve?  to  ue. 


With  good  Tsrishea 


Very  truly  youre 


24  June  1932 


Richard  F.Beger,  Esq. 

Fredonia 

Wis. 

Dear  Mr,  Beger  : 

I  have  become  somewhat  interested  as  a 
student  of  the  life  of  Lincoln  ,  in  the  tradition  of    a  visit 
by  hira  to  Port  ^ii^aehinprton  in  1835.    I  shall  thank  you  very 
much  if  you  will  give  me  a  little  help. 

If  you  can    supply  the  information  without  trouble,  I  should 
like  the  full  name  and  dtft^tsef  birth  and  death  of  Capt.  Beger. 

If  you  knew  him,    I  should  like  your judgment  of  the  value  of 
his    recollection  of  famous    conversation  with  Lincoln  upon 
which  is  based  the  Port  Washington  story* 

Did  he  repeat  this  story  to  you    ?      Did  he  tell  it  often  and 
to  many  people  ? 

Is  hie  home    still  standing    in  Port  Washington  just  us  it 
was  when    he  lived  there  ? 

Any  other  information  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  will 
be  most  welcome.      I  have  read  all  the    printed  records  1  can 
obtain.    Most  seems  to  depend  upon  what  Capt.  Bearer  said  to 
H.'^.Bolens    and  upon  the  testimony  of  B.J,  Cigrand's  recollec- 
tion of  what  his  fathcjr  told  him^ 

II  would  see!??  to  me  that  Capt.  Beger  must  have  told  hie  story 
very  often  but  of  this  I  have  been  unable  to  get  good  evidence 
in  Port  fdtshington. 

1  hope  t/his  matter  may  not  be  a  trouble    and  I  surely  shall 
thank  yOu  sincerely  for    your  time  and  attention. 

I  Very  truly  yours 


^  ^ tru/r  Z^^Z^^ 

/7  d^. 


J?fd,  ij-^^^,  yW-         Titnu.  .^i;,^^ 


• 

# 

■ 

28  June  1932 


Riohard  F,  Begsr  ,  Esq, 
Dear  Mr.  Beger  : 

1  thank  you  aino^^ely  for  yows  very  inter* 
esting  ari  halpfvsl  lettsr.  Ycu  have  given  me  som©  ml\iia.ble  in- 
formation. 

It  is  ve.'^Y  diffiotilt  to  get  reliabla  inforTRation  in  Port  ''^ash- 
inj^ton;  If  you  go  the? a  I  \fiah  you  would  try  to  sgolva  certain 
difficulties.  Hore  i©  ona! 

H.C^Petsrs  of  304  Pier  St.  ,  born  37  Jims  1863  ©earned  to  have 
v^ry  definite  raoollection  of  Capt.  Beger  and  his  horaa.    I  en- 
close a  photo,g:ra:oh  of  the  house  which  ne  ©aid  t?a©  the  Captain's 
This  'vas  made  last  st>ring.    He  told  me  that  the  Woroeatcjr  rJaxri 
©on  house  ms  very  much  lifce  it.    If  this  is  so,  I  ©honld  like 
to  know  it. 

If  yo-"  remetfib^r  the  Harrison  hoiise,    I  wish  you  tmuld  tall  me 
on  '^hioh  Bide  the  wino:  ims*  right  or  Inft  as  you  f<s,C8d  it.  I 
heard  nothing  of  the  liarrison  Ta-yern  while  in  Port  Tashin^ton. 
wixB  it  the  Harrison  Home  ?  . 

PosBibly  the  Captain  lived  in  tr^o  houses  and  the  one  of  ^rhich  I 
send  T)hot6graph  is  a  later  r^^sidence.    Mr.  Rolens  is  certain 
that  the  Harrison  houee  was  not  torn  do'm  "but  was  ^noved  and  is 
the  houee  onnosito  Ihe  one  of  which  I  send  photograph.  Other© 
absolutely  disag:ree. 

If  you  have  evtir  seen  a  T5hotograph  of  ths  Ksxriecn  Hcns^  X 
wish  you  would  tell  me  when  and  where,    Tljese  matters  are  not 
of  large  iTriDortakn.c6,  yet  Port  Washi?ip:ton  should  wese^ve  its 
local  history    and  they  mic^ht  become  significant  if  the  vissit 
of  Lincoln  to  the  Port  in  the  'SO's  could  be  positively  estab- 
liehed. 

I  shall  thank  you  very  much  if  at  your  convenience  you  will 
write  me  usin^,  the  envelope  enclosed.  I  am  leavinsc  here  on 
Thursday  •  / 

(  Very  truly  yours 

'/ 
i 

I  ■  . 


The  Lincoln  National  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Inter-office  Correspondence 


MILWAUKEE  OFFICE 


TO 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 
Lincoln  National  Life  Poundation 

SUBJECT 


DATE     September  20,  1933 


In  conversation  with  a  field  superintendent  of  the 
Travelers  Life  Insurance  Company  in  regard  to  Lincoln  I  was  quite 
surprised  to  learn  that  Lincoln  established  his  first  law  office 
in  Port  Washington,    Although  you  probably  are  familiar  with  this, 
the  information  was  entirely  new  to  me. 

He  further  stated  that  if  you  are  interested  in  obtain- 
ing additional  information  of  Lincoln's  history  while  residing  in 
Port  Washington  that  you  get  in  touch  with  Attorney  William  F.  Schanen, 
Port  Washington,  Wisconsin,    IThis  Attorney  has  a  client  by  the  name 
of  lir,  Bostwich  who  is  ninety  years  old  and  is  an  old  settler  of 
Port  Washington,  Wisconsin, 

This  old  gentleman  can  recall  Lincoln's  life  iidiile  in 
Port  Washington  and  will  gladly  furnish  any  information  regarding 
his  history  dxiring  his  stay  in  that  City, 

I  am  passing  this  information  on  to  you  as  it  is  very 
probable  you  would  like  to  get  in  touch  with  Attorney  Schanen, 


-J.A,Stadler:AP 


IF  THIS  LETTER  CALLS  FOR  A  REPLY.  USE  THE  BOTTOM  OR  REVERSE  SIDE  OF  THE  DUPLICATE  COPY  ATTACHED 


September  36,  1933 


Mr*  Williem  F.  ^ksimmn 
Port  ^aahiagtoG,  'isisoofcislii 

V<«  iiave  been  edvi8«d  l>y  one  of  our  represent  fit  iY«« 
»t  Mllwa-ukee  tii^t  you  &t&  in  posseselon  of  Inforetatioa 
a"bout  Abrchm  iiincoln*s  reoiuence  et  Fort  i«|shingtoia. 

This  Fcntrndfttion  Is  cttei^'tixi^  to  gether  ell 
^▼silsble  lnfcrs)rtion  £jb<mt  Ahmtinm.  i*inooln  c<ad  anything 
th©t  you  might  'neve  to  edd  to  the  Limjolti  etozy  will  be 
very  muoh  appreciated. 

This  Fornid^ttion  publiehee     weeicly  bulletin  »hi<±i 
goes  CFut  to  about  three  thouernd  Lincoln  8tud6j;ts  e^ch  veek* 
»  copy  of  ehioh  ia  estclosed,  and  we  would  be  happy  to  place 
your  nmae  on  our  sisillzig  ll^t  if  you  «ould  care  to  reeelTe 
thie  publiottioQ.    It  is  fsent  grstie. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


UHtm 
Sac* 


I>1  rector 

LlncKila  Eistoriosl  isese^rch  fmmdatioii 


StptratUr  26,  1933 


Kr.  J,  A.  Stfdier,  Cftshler 
MUvfiukoe  Office 

dear  Mr.  3tpdlor? 

Thank  you  Tory  wadi  for  your  refer«no«  about 
Abrehem  Lincoln  hietcry  re  lis  ft  lag  to  Fort  WasblBigtott. 
Wlill«  «•  hpve  hetrd  the  trr  ditlon  atet«d  by  ycm  raeay 
tliaas  «•  li«V6  ikover  verification  m&  will  IM 

plees«d  towlte  to  Mr.  Wlllimia  I?.  Scli^um  for  further 
inforustii^  about  tbla  df  ta. 

PX«£8«  fe»l  we  f.re  v©rj'  upprecletlT©  of  yc>ur 
thinking  of  us  whan  hearing  of  this  tr«dltloA. 

V«ry  fllnc*y«ly  yours. 


Director 

1JL7|LH         Llnooln  HiatorioeX  Bet«erCb  foundation 


The  Milwaukee  Journal 
February  11/  1934 


Lincoln  Was  Guest  in  Janesville  Home 


THE  William  Tallman  residence  in  Janesville,  a  20-room  mansion  in  the  manner  of  an  Italian 
villa,  which  still  stands  in  its  setting  of  quiet  dignity,  gave  shelter  to  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the 
night  of  Oct.  1,  1859,  following  the  Illinois  statesman's  addresses  at  the  state  fair  in  Milwaukee, 
Beloit  and  Janesville.  An  evening  of  friendly  discourse  was  followed  on  Sunday  morning  by 
church  attendance  with  the  Tallman  family. 


Janesville  Household  Host 
to  Lincoln  on  Speaking  Trip 


Old  Mansion 
Keeps  Memory 

Spent  Night  After  Talks 
Chatting  of  Black  Hawk 
Indian  Campaign  Into 
Same  Region 


■Y  SPECIAL  CORRESPO:<DENT  OF  THE  JOI  RNAL 

Janesville,  Wis.— Annually  on  Lin- 
coln's anniversary  Wisconsin  coni- 
munities  vie  in  relating  the  Rail 
Splitter's  visits— his  trooping  with 
Capt.  Early's  scouts  in  the  Black 
Hawk  Indian  campaign,  his  trip  to 
Investigate  the  possibilities  of  a  law 
pr-actise  in  Port  WasHington,  his 
plowing  prowess  and  speech  at  the 
state  fair  in  Milwaukee  and  talks 
before  the  Republican  clubs  of  Be- 
loit  and  Janesville. 

Janesville,  especially,  is  proud  of 
its  memory  since  the  visit  was  ar- 
ranged on  less  than  a  day's  notice. 
Lincoln  not  only  spoke  here,  but 
spent  Saturday  night  at  the  Tallman 
house,  still  standing,  and  accom- 
panied the  Tallman  family  to  church 
on  Sunday  morning. 

Fought  and  Bled  in  State 

Lincoln's  first  visit  to  Wisconsin 
Is  related  in  his  own  humorous 
words  while  a  congressman  from 
Illinois. 

"Yes,  I'm  a  military  hero,"  the  lean 
and  lanky  countryman  said.  "In  the 
days  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  I  fought 
and  bled— and  came  away." 

"Bled?  You  were  in  battle?"  lis- 
teners queried  eagerly. 

"Yes  sir,  in  a  good  many  bloody 
struggles — with  mosquitoes  in  Wis- 
consin!" 

On  Apr.  27,  1832,  Lincoln,  then  23, 
as  captain  of  a  company  joined  the 
expedition  to  hunt  for  Chief  Black 
Hawk.  This  leader  of  the  Sacs  held 
sway  from  his  favorite  village  on 
Rock  island  to  Lake  Superior  and  de- 
fied white  invaders  who  were  in- 
truding upon  this  rich  ranging 
ground.  On  June  30  the  force  of 
which  Lincoln  was  a  member  crossed 
the  Wisconsin  territorial  line  at 
Turtle  Village,  the  site  of  Beloit.  The 
southern  Wisconsin  campaign  led 
to  Janesville.  Storr's  Lake,  Milton. 
Lake  Koshkonong,  Whitewater 
Creek  and  Burnt  Village,  where  Lin- 
coln was  mu.stered  out  on  July  10, 
returning  home  by  way  of  Peoria. 

Spoke  at  State  Fair 
It  was  27  years  later  that  Lincoln 
again  came  to  Wisconsin.  On  Friday, 
Sept.  30, 1859,  the  year  following  the 
famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  he 
addressed  the  Wisconsin  State  Agri- 
cultural society  at  its  fair  in  Milwau- 
kee, and  the  following  day  accepted 
an  invitation  to  address  the  Repub- 
lican club  of  Beloit.  He  was  met  at 
the  railway  station  by  a  brass  band 
and  escorted  in  a  carriage  to  the 
Bushnell  House.  At  2  o'clock  he  was 


traits  of  Lincoln  which  historians 
like  to  relate.  Visiting  at  the  home, 
a  guest  of  his  cousin,  Edgar  Tall- 
man, was  a  young  man  of  21,  Lucien 
S.  Hanks.  On  presenting  him  to  Mr. 
Lincoln,  their  host  said,  "This  is 
Master  Hanks." 

"Hanks?"  repeated  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"That  is  a  name  most  familiar  to 
me!" 

The  young  man  did  not  know  at 
that  time  to  what  he  referred;  since 
then,  however,  search  has  failed  to 
discover  a  possible  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  families. 

Lucien  Hanks  described  Lincoln 
as  wearing  a  black  frock  coat,  dark 
tie,  black  slouch  hat  and  thick  heavy 
boots.  He  recalled  his  carrying  a  car- 
pet bag  from  which  he  later  saw  him 
take  his  "commodious"  nightgown. 

Preferred  Sitting  Boom 

Before  leaving  to  give  the  sched- 
uled  address,  Lincoln  visited  with  the 
entire  family,  the  members  having 
gathered  in  the  drawing  room,  which 
was  used  only  on  formal  occasions. 
From  his  chair  he  could  look  across 
the  spacious  hallway  into  the  "sit- 
ting room,"  cozy  and  homey.  After 
a  little  the  visitor  summoned  his 
courage  to  ask  if  they  might  not  use 
the  "sitting  room." 

Lincoln  spoke  that  evening  in 
Young  America  hall  in  the  Myers 
building,  and  returned  to  the  Tall- 
man home  to  spend  the  night.  The 


host  and  his  guest  sat  up  discussing 
the  current  topics  and  abolition  par- 
ticularly, Tallman  also  being  a 
strong  abolitionist.  Some  time  dur- 
ing the  evening  Mr.  Lincoln  evident- 
ly overheard  Mrs.  Tallman  suggest 
to  Lucien  Hanks  that  he  sleep  on 
the  sofa,  for  when  he  was  about  to 
retire  Lincoln  invited  the  young  man 
to  share  his  bed. 

Was  Poor  Bedfellow 

■  The  invitation  was  gladly  accept- 
ed, but  Lincoln  proved  to  be  a  poor 
bedfellow,  for  after  he  had  fallen 
asleep,  his  body  jerked  and  twitched 
and  his  long  legs  thrashed  about, 
striking  his  young  companion.  The 
young  man  decided  that  the  day's 
two  speeches  or  that  his  conversa- 
tion with  Tallman  just  before  retir- 
ing had  made  him  nervous.  At  any 
rate  Lucien  Hanks  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  slipped  quietly  out  of 
bed  to  use  the  sofa  for  the  remainder 
of  the  night. 

The  bed  in  which  Lincoln  slept 
that  night  was  of  rosewood.  It  is 
today  in  the  possession  of  Charles 
Tallman,  grandson  of  William  Tall- 
man, at  his  home,  430  N.  Jackson  st., 
Janesville,  a  marvel  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  and  in  wonderful  condi- 
tion. 

Lincoln  attended  the  Congrega- 
tional church  with  the  Tallman  fam- 
ily. 


taken  to  Hanchett's  hall,  where  he 
presented  the  political  issues  of  the 
day  in  a  masterful  manner  that 
woke  hearty  cheers.  A  marker  in 
downtown  Beloit  designates  the 
place  where  the  address  was  given. 

The  Republican  club  of  Janesville, 
learning  on  the  morning  of  Saturday 
that  Lincoln  was  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress in  Beloit  in  the  afternoon,  de- 
cided to  ask  him  to  speak  to  the  Re- 
publicans of  Janesville  that  evening. 
Several  had  heard  the  debate  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Douglas  at  Free- 
port  in  August,  1858.  Lincoln  accept- 
ed the  invitation  and  drove  to  Janes- 
ville over  what  is  known  as  the 
prairie  or  town  line  road.  This  road 
runs  near  the  trail  followed  by  Black 
Hawk  and  "the  army  of  which  Lin- 
coln had  been  a  member  in  1832,  and 
he  recognized  it  as  the  route,  talk- 
ing freely  about  it  to  his  com- 
panions, A.  A.  Jackson,  secretary  of 
the  Janesville  Republican  club, 
Daniel  Wilcox,  publisher  of  the  Ga- 
zette, and  J.  H.  Burgess. 

Hanks  a  Familiar  Name 
Lincoln  was  taken  to  the  home  of 
William  Tallman,  a  20-room  Italian 
villa  completed  but  two  years  before. 
Here  Lincoln  was  entertained  until 
Monday  morning,  when  he  left  for 
his  hoftie  In  Illinois. 

His  stay  at  the  Tallman  home 
brought  out  some  of  the  human 


Emancipator  Honored  by: 
Pupils,  Civic  Groups 
and  in  Churches. 

Milwaukee,  with  its  own  memories 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  today  joined 
with  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  ob- 
serving the  125th  anniversary  of 
his  birth. 

While  to  most  people  the  name 
of  Lincoln  has  become  a  venerated 
tradition,  there  are  a  few  Milwau- 
keeans  who  well  remember  Lincoln 
as  a  friendly,  ordinary  sort  of  man 
who  visited  here  on  several  occa- 
sions. 1 

They  remember  when  he  was  a 
guest  at  Milwaukee's  old  Kirby 
house;  when  he  spoke  at  the  state 
fair  grounds,  now  the  heart  of  Mil- 
waukee's West  Side;  when  he 
planned  to  hang  out  his  "shingle" 
at  nearby  Port  Washington. 

AT  SOLDIERS'  HOME. 

Three  veterans  at  the  National 
Soldiers'  home  today  talked  over 
the  times  they  had  seen  and  heard 
Lincoln.  They  are  Frank  C.  Small, 
89;  August  W.  Jonas,  91,  and  Frank 
Neumann,  86.  Each  had  his  own 
story  of  the  great  man. 

Programs  honoring  Lincoln  were 
given  today  in  Milwaukee's  schools, 
where  his  life  and  accomplish- 
ments were  told  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  patriotic  recitations  and 
music. 

Prof.  O.  L.  Trenary,  Kenosha,  ad- 
dressed students'  at  the  South  Mil- 
waukee High  school  today.  A  mu- 
sical program  was  presented  at  the 
Bay  View  High  school  with  Mar- 
garet Diefenthaeler  and  Roland 
Dittle  duo  pianists. 

SCOUTS  JOIN. 

Boy  Scouts  will  honor  Lincoln 
tonight,  as  will  Legion  posts  and 
fraternal  groups. 

One  of  the  largest  celebratiops 
will  be  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
tonight  in  their  auditorium,  open- 
ing with  a  reception  and  dinner. 

Honor  guests  will  be  Gov.  A.  G. 
Schmedeman  and  Leo  T.  Crowley, 
new  chairman  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  corporation.  J.  Gil- 
bert Hardgrove  will  be  toastmaster. 

The  memory  of  Lincoln  was  hon- 
ored in  Milwaukee  churches  yester- 
day. 

A  public  celebration  honoring 
both  Lincoln  and  Washington  will 
be  held  by  Civil  war  veterans  at 
2  p.  m.  Saturday  at  G.  A.  R.  Memo- 
rial hall.  The  principal  speaker 
will  be  Atty.  Frank  L.  Fawcett. 
 — •  ■ 
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A  Wisconsin  newspaper  published 
in  1859  gives  us  one  of  the  best  early 
word  portraits  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
appearing  in  print.  After  having  seen 
and  heard  Lincoln,  the  editor  of  The 
Wisconsin  Pinery  which  was  pub- 
lished at  Stevens  Point,  under  the 
caption  "Old  Abe,"  made  the  follow- 
ing observations: 

"He  looks  as  if  he  was  made  for 
wading  in  deep  water.  The  women 
say  he  is  homely, — I  say  he  is  hand- 
some. He  has  a  long  nose,  a  wrinkled, 
clean-shaven  face,  large  dark  eyes, 
black  eye-brows,  a  forehead  that  juts 
over  his  eyes  like  a  cornice,  long  and 
full,  sloping  up  into  a  wealth  of  black 
hair.  He  looks  like  an  open-hearted, 
honest  man  who  has  grown  sharp  in 
fighting  knaves.  His  face  is  swarthy 
and  filled  with  very  deep,  long 
thought-wrinkles.  He  inspires  confi- 
dence. His  hearers  feel  sure  that  he 
will  not  lead  them  astray,  or  fail  to 
make  a  point  if  he  attempts  to.  I 
think  he  is  very  much  like  Clay,  with- 
out the  light  complexion  and  fiery 
enthusiasm.  His  voice  is  not  heavy, 
but  has  a  clear  trumpet  tone  that  can 
be  heard  an  immense  distance." 

This  description  was  inspired  by 
Lincoln's  last  visit  to  Wisconsin,  al- 
though once  and  possibly  twice  before 
he  had  been  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  state.* 

Whitewater— 1832 

Abraham  Lincoln's  first  visit  to 
Wisconsin  occurred  when  he  was  a 
member  of  a  mounted  company  in  the 
Black  Hawk  War  known  as  an  in- 
dependent spy  company.  This  was 
in  1832,  and  Lincoln  was  but  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  crossed  the 
state  line  near  Beloit  on  June  30th, 
proceeded  north,  and  was  mustered 
out  at  a  point  near  what  is  now 
Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  on  July  10th. 

The  extent  of  this  first  visit  to  the 
state  was  about  two  weeks,  and  its 
climax  must  have  been  very  discon- 
certing to  Lincoln,  as  an  incident 
which  occurred  at  that  time  was  in- 
directly responsible  for  his  first  and 
only  political  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

Lincoln,  at  the  time  he  was  mus- 
tered out,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  of  Illinois,  and  he  intend- 
ed to  rise  early  the  next  morning, 
mount  his  horse,  and  hurry  back  to 
New  Salem  to  put  in  a  few  days  cam- 
paigning. When  he  awoke,  however, 
he  found  someone  had  stolen  his  horse. 
The  necessity  of  having  to  walk  the 
three  hundred  miles,  or  most  of  it, 
back  to  New  Salem  so  delayed  him 
that  he  had  little  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  political  claims  to  the  people, 
with  the  consequence  that  he  was  not 
elected. 
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LINCOLN  IN  WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee,  State  Fair — 1859 

The  occasion  for  Lincoln's  visit  to 
Wisconsin  in  1859  was  an  address  at 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Agricultural  Society.  He  arrived 
in  Milwaukee  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 29th,  and  spoke  the  following 
morning.  The  ofiicial  report  of  the 
society  printed  this  paragraph  in  its 
minutes : 

"The  Annual  Address  before  the  So- 
ciety was  delivered  by  the  Hon. 
Abram  Lincoln  of  Illinois,  on  Friday 
the  80th  inst.,  at  11  o'clock  and  was 
universally  regarded  as  a  highly  in- 
structive and  valuable  production." 

The  complete  address  is  printed  in 
the  transactions  of  the  society,  and 
many  statements  appearing  in  this 
speech  are  included  among  the  best 
known  Lincoln  sayings.  A  few  ex- 
cerpts from  the  address  follow: 

"To  correct  the  evils,  great  and 
small,  which  spring  from  want  of 
sympathy  and  from  positive  enmity 
among  strangers,  as  nations  or  as  in- 
dividuals, is  one  of  the  highest  func- 
tions of  civilization." 

"Constituted  as  man  is,  he  has  posi- 
tive need  of  occasional  recreation,  and 
whatever  can  give  him  this  associated 
with  virtue  and  advantage,  and  free 
from  vice  and  disadvantage,  is  a  posi- 
tive good." 

"I  presvune  I  am  not  expected  to 
employ  the  time  assigned  me  in  the 
mere  flattery  of  the  farmers  as  a 
class.  My  opinion  of  them  is  that,  in 
proportion  to  numbers,  they  are  neith- 
er better  nor  worse  than  other  peo- 
ple." 

"The  effect  of  thorough  cultivation, 
upon  the  farmer's  own  mind,  and  in 
reaction  through  his  mind  back  upon 
his  business,  is  perhaps  quite  equal  to 
any  other  of  its  effects.  Every  man  is 
proud  of  what  he  does  well,  and  no 
man  is  proud  of  that  he  does  not  well." 

"I  have  not  pointed  out  difficulties 
in  order  to  discourage,  but  in  order 
that,  being  seen,  they  may  be  the 
more  readily  overcome." 

"They  hold  that  labor  is  prior  to, 
and  independent  of,  capital;  that,  in 
fact,  capital  is  the  fruit  of  labor,  and 
could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had 
not  first  existed;  that  labor  can  exist 
without  capital,  but  that  capital  could 
never  have  existed  without  labor." 

"The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in 
the  world  labors  for  wages  awhile, 
saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy 
tools  or  land  for  himself,  then  labors 
on  his  own  account  another  while,  and 
at  length  hires  another  new  beginner 
to  help  him." 

"Every  blade  of  grass  is  a  study; 
and  to  produce  two  where  there  was 
but  one  is  both  a  profit  and  a  pleas- 
ure." 
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Milwaukee,  Newhall  House — 1859 

While  Lincoln's  primary  object  in 
the  Wisconsin  visit  was  to  speak  at 
the  State  Fair,  his  political  friendo 
succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  make 
an  address  on  current  events.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  he  appeared 
at  the  fair,  he  addressed  a  group  of 
people  at  the  Newhall  House.  As  far 
as  can  be  learned,  no  fragments  of 
this  speech  are  available. 

Beloit— 1859 

The  day  following  the  Milwaukee 
address,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  sched- 
uled for  a  speech  of  a  political  nature 
at  Beloit.  The  open  air  meeting  which 
had  been  planned  at  2  p.  m.  was  made 
impossible  by  stormy  weather,  and  the 
assembly  gathered  in  Hanchett's  Hall. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Lincoln  used 
any  manuscript  on  this  occasion,  and 
the  remarks  he  made  are  only  avail- 
able in  the  words  of  the  reporter  who 
covered  the  meeting.  It  would  seem 
from  the  digest  of  the  speech  appear- 
ing in  the  Beloit  Journal  that  most  of 
the  address  dealt  with  the  slavery 
question.  He  is  quoted  as  having  said 
on  this  occasion  "The  Republican 
Party's  underlying  principle  is  hatred 
to  the  institution  of  slavery;  hatred  to 
it  in  all  its  aspects;  moral,  social  and 
political."  He  closed  with  an  eloquent 
appeal  used  with  great  effect  by 
Henry  Clay. 

Janesville— 1859 

Another  point  touched  on  Lincoln's 
Wisconsin  trip  in  1859  was  Janesville. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he 
spoke  at  Beloit,  he  addressed  a  group 
at  Janesville.  It  is  evident  from  the 
brief  digest  made  by  the  papers  that 
his  remarks  were  much  the  same  as 
those  made  at  Beloit.  He  spoke  for 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

This  trip  to  Wisconsin  in  1859  has 
had  a  strange  aftermath.  The  man- 
uscript which  Lincoln  used  at  the 
State  Fair  was  given  by  Lincoln  to 
the  press  and  in  turn  the  reporter 
distributed  separate  papers  of  it  to 
friends.  Consequently,  it  was  scat- 
tered the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
state.  Because  of  the  unique  charac- 
ter of  the  text,  each  page  is  very  val- 
uable, and  one  discovering  a  page 
should  be  careful  to  preserve  it. 

♦There  is  a  Uadition  that  Lincoln  was  in 
Wisconsin  in  the  Fall  of  1835,  visiting  Mil- 
waukee, Sheboygan,  and  Port  Washington.  At 
the  latter  place  he  is  said  to  have  stopped  two 
days  and  considered  settling  there.  More 
definite  evidence  is  needed,  however,  to  in- 
clude the  points  touched  on  this  traditional 
itinerary  among  the  places  Lincoln  visited  in 
WisconBin. 


Lincoln's  *Mad*  Conch 
Used  in  Wisconsin  Hotel 

Special  Correspondence.  Thb  New  York  Times. 
BERLIN,  Wis.,  July  29.-Abra- 
ham  Lincoln's  "mad"  couch  is 
still  in  daily  use  at  the  Maplewood 
Hotel  here  as  a  piece  of  lobby 
furniture.  The  couch  is  six  feet 
six  inches  long  and  Abe  Lincoln 
had  it  made  for  his  office  to  pro- 
vide a  place  to  sleep  on  those  oc- 
casions of  slight  domestic  infelic- 
ity which  occur  in  all  families. 
He  needed  the  length  for  his  long 
body. 

The  couch  was  left  in  charge  of 
General  Brayman,  a  close  friend, 
and  when  President  Lincoln  did 
not  return  to  Springfield  the 
Brayman  family  brought  the 
couch  to  Wisconsin  when  they 
moved  here.  Later  it  was  given 
to  Dr.  Victor  Kutchin,  the  pres- 
ent owner. 
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Lincoln  Gave  $100  ree  lo  apeak 

At  Wisconsin  State  Fair  In  1859 


(Editor's,  note:  The  anniver-  ; 
sary  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  { 
birth  makes  pertinent  his  visits 
in  Wisconsin.  From  historical  , 
records,  the  writer  has  assem-  ; 
bled  the  main  facts  of  these  few 
visits.) 


By  G.  C.  ELLIS 

Although  Abraham  Lincoln  spent 
most  of  his  adult  years  in  the  ad- 
joining state  of  Illinois,  his  visits 
within  the  present  bounds  of  Wis- 
consin were  three  in  number.  The 
first  two,  in  1832  and  1835,  were  in 
what  was  then  the  territory  of  Mich- 
igan. At  the  time  of  his  last  visit, 
1859,  Wisconsin  had  become  a  state. 
In  1832  Lincoln  was  still  a  resident 
of  New  Salem,  and  while  he  had  al- 
ready evinced  an  interest  in  politics, 
he  had  not  begun  in  earnest  the 
study  of  law,  the  work  which  later 
was  to  take  up  the  major  part  of  his 
attention. 

In  April  ef  1832  the  settlers  be- 
tween the  Illinois  and  Rock  rivers 
began  to  suffer  from  Indian  depre- 
dations. In  1804  the  Indians  had 
ceded  this  region  to  the  government, 
with  the  understanding  they  were  to 
have  the  use  of  the  land  to  raise  their 
crops  until  said  land  was  needed  for 
settlers.  In  1831  Black  Hawk  signed 
another  treaty,  promising  not  to 
cross  to  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi without  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  or  the  president. 
This  agreement  the  Indians  broke 
the  next  year.  Governor  Reynolds 
Of  Illinois,  issued  a  call  for  700  vol- 
unteers and  1,500  responded.  Lin- 
coln, then  23  years  old,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  offer  his  services.  He 
was  out  of  a  job  and  anxious  for 
something  to  do.  The  recruits  gath- 
ered at'  Beardstown,  where  they 
were  organized  and  chose  their  offi- 
cers. Lincoln  was  one  of  the  two 
candidates  for  captain  of  the  com- 
pany from  his  neighborhood.  The 
followers  of  each  contestant  lined  up 
behind  their  leader,  and  as  Lincoln's 
line  was  twice  as  long  as  the  other, 
he  was  declared  elected. 

Not  a  Military  Man 
These  volunteers  were  all  horse- 
men and  familiar  with  firearms. 
They  were  of  hardy  pioneer  stock 
and  capable  of  "living  off  the  coun- 
iry."  Lincoln  was  popular  witli  his 
men,  but  knew  little  of  military  af- 
fairs. The  fact  is  illustrated  by  one 
occasion  when  Captain  Lincoln 
v/ished    to    deploy    his  company 


I  through  a  gate  in  a  fence.  Not  being 
I  familiar  with  the  customary  orders, 

he  shouted: 

"The  company  is  dismissed  for 

two  minutes,  after  which  it  will  fall 

in  again  on  the  other  side  of  the 

gate!" 

Being  duly  organized,  the  volun- 
teers proceeded  north  toward  Rock 
Island,  thence  up  the  Rock  river 

illey  to  Dixon's  Ferry,  now  Dixon. 
H(;re  they  were  sworn  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  service.  From  Dixon  they 
marched  to  Ottawa,  111.,  at  which 
point  they  wel'e  mustered  out,  their 
term  of  enlistlment  having  expired. 
While  it  is  true  they  had  encounter- 
ed nb!  Indians,  they  had  had  plenty 
of  ej^perience  in  fording  swollen 
streami"  and  wading  through  marsh- 
es. Mos^t  of  ithem  had  farm  work 
awaiting  theiti  at  home.  Not  having 
any  work", at 'home,  young  Lincoln 
heeded  the^  call  of  Governor  Rey- 
nolds and  reVenlisted  for  another  20 
days,  this  tim&  as  a  private  in  a  com- 
pany of  independent  rangers.  He 
furnished  his  own'  arms,  valued  at 
S40,  and  horse  and  equipment,  val- 
ued at  $120.  At  the  end  of  that  20 
days,  he  enlisted  again  in  another 
spy  company  under  Captain  Jacob 
M.  Early.  This  company  was  a  part 
of  General  Whiteside's  forces,  whicl 
were  advancing  up  the  east  bank  of 
the  Rock.  Among  these  forces  was 
a  battalion  of  over  300  mounted  men 
under  Major  Isiah  Stillman.  At  this 
time  Whiteside's  army  was  again  at 
Dixon's  Ferry.  It  was  reported  that 
Black  Hawk  was  a  few  miles  north 
end  Stillman  was  anxious  to  engage 
the  Indians  in  battle.  Permission 
having  been  given,  Stillman  pro- 
ceeded north  about  12  miles  and 
went  into  camp  at  what  is  now  Still- 
man's  Run.  ■  By  this  time  Black 
Hawk  was  becoming  much  discour- 
aged, and  the  expected  help  from  the 
British  and  from  friendly  Indians 
not  having  materialized,  would  have 
been  glad  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Father  of  Waters. 

Calls  For  Truce 

Hearing  of  Stillman's  proximity, 
the  savage  diief  resolved  to  open 
negotiations  with  that  officer.  To 
that  end  he sent  three  emissaries 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  with  five  other 
braves  at  a  ;distance  as  observers, 
to  thp  Stillman  camp.  The  soldiers 
rush^  tfre-  fflot  three  Indians  into 
camp,  and  pursued  the  other  five, 
kilHng  two  of  them.  The  three  who 
escaped  reported  that  they  were  the 
only  survivors.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  surprising  that 
Black  Hawk  rallied  his  braves  for  a 
campaign  of  revenge.  He  met  the 
far  superior  forces  of  Stillman  from 
ambush  and  was  surprised  to  see 
them  retreat.  This  retreat  turned 
into  a  panic,  the  soldiers  running 
through  their  camp  without  stop- 
ping, and  did  not  halt  until  they 
finally  straggled  into  the  camp  at 
Dixon.  This  debacle  put  new  life 
into  the  Indian  resistance. 


and  burning  the  cabins  of  the  scat- 
tered settlers,  but  was  keeping  out 
of  the  way  of  the  soldiers.  The 
scouts  were  busy  clearing  the  coun- 
try of  skulking  savages  ahead  of  the 
marching  army.  As  they  continued 
their  patrol  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rock,  they  passed  what  is  now 
known  as  Black  Hawk's  Grove, 
where  the  Indian  women  and  chil- 
dren had  recently  camped.  But 
these  families  of  the  savages  were 
now  hurrying  westward  in  an  eflfori 
to  reach  the  Mississippi.  The  scoutj 
also  covered  the  region  around  Lake 
Koshkonong  and  the  former  Indian 
stronghold  called  Black  Hawk's  Is- 
land in  that  lake. 

Lincoln's  Horse  Stolen 
As  the  Indian  resistance  seemed 
broken,  it  was  decided  that  the  army 
could  be  reduced,  and  the  Illinois 
volunteers  were  mustered  out.  Lin- 
coln had  scouted  for  ten  days  over 
what  is  now  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous agricultural  sections  of  the 
state.  He  started  for  his  home  in 
New  Salem  on  horseback,  but  when 
he  was  in  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now 
Whitewater,  his  horse  was  stolen. 
Nothing  daunted,  he  pi-oceeded  on 
foot  to  Peoria,  this  tedium  being 
occasionally  relieved  by  some  more 
fortUiiate  fellow  traveler,  through 
means  of  the  old  frontier  device  of 
"ride  and  tie." 

At  Peoria  he  secured  a  boat  and 
rowed  down  the  Illinois  river. 

When  Lincoln  was  a  Whig  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives, 
in  the  year  1848,  Lewis  Cass  was  a 
candidate  for  president,  and  a  good 
deal  was  being  made  of  the  latter's 
brief  military  career.  To  bring  this 
career  down  to  its  proper  propor- 
tions, Lincoln  compared  it  to  his 
own  war  experience  in  the  follow- 
ing speech: 

"Ey  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you 
know  of  my  military  heroism?  Yes, 
sir,  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk 
v/ar  I  fought,  bled  and  came  away 
Speaking  of  General  Cass'  career  re- 
minds me  of  my  own.  I  was  not  at 
Stillman's  defeat,  but  I  was  about 
as  near  as  Cass  was  to  Hull's  sur- 
render, and,  like  him,  I  saw  the 
place  soon  afterward.  It  is  quite 
certain  I  did  not  break  my  sword, 
for  I  had  none  to  break,  but  I  bent 
my  musket  pretty  badly  on  one 
occasion." 

Ann  Ilutledge's  Death 
Lincoln's  next  visit  to  this  region 
was  in  the  fall  of  1835,  the  year  be- 
fore the  territory  of  Wisconsin  was 
organized.  The  tragedy  which  near- 
ly wrecked  Lincoln's  life  and  plac- 
ed a  stamp  of  melancholy  upon  his 
character,  was  probably  the  indirect 
cause  of  this  trip  into  the  wilderness. 
This  tragedy  was  the  death,  Aug.  25, 
1835,  of  his  fiancee,  Ann  Rutledge. 
Some  one  has  called  it  "that  strange, 
lovely,  heroic,  pathetic  story  which 
so  many  have  tried  to  tell,  but  which 
still  awaits  the  touch  of  a  master 
hand."  For  a  long  time  aftp'- 


Whiteside's  army  proceeded  up  the 
Rock  river,  and  on  June  30  crossed 
the  territorial  line  at  Turtle  Village, 
,  about  a  mile  east  of  the  present  city 
of  Beloit.  Of  course,  all  the  region 
now  in  Wisconsin  passed  over  in  the 
pursuit  of  Black  Hawk,  was  wilder- 
neses  in  1832.  Lincoln,  being  with  a 
spy  company,  no  doubt  covered 
much  more  of  the  country  than  the 
soldiers  in  the  main  body  of  the 
troops.    Black  Hawk  was  pillaging 


event,  Lincoln  was  beside  himself. 
He  "sorrowed  and  grieved,  rambled 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  forests  ! 
day  and  night."  His  friends  advised  , 
him  to  quit  his  home  and  business  j 
and  get  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  | 
sorrow. 

The  Black  Hawk  war  had  called 
attention  to  the  region  now  known 
as  Wisconsin.  Not  only  the  lead 
mines,  but  other  parts,  especially 
along  Lake  Michigan,  were  receiv- 
ing an  influx  of  settlers.  It  is  not 
known  for  certain  how  Lincoln 
reached  Milwaukee,  but  he  prob- 
ably walked  from  Chicago. 

From  Milwaukee,  he  walked  to 
Sheboygan,   passing   through  Port 
Washington,  both  going  and  coming. 
He  was  favorably  impressed  with 
I  the  prospects  and  advantages  of  the 
i  latter  place,  and  liked  the  people  he 
I  met  there.   The  first  buildmg  in  the 
town  had  just  been  completed  at  this 
time.    It  was  a  story  and  a  half 
house,  erected  without  foundation 
and  containing  four  rooms.  Lincoln 
made  a  bargain  with  the  owner  of 
the  building,  General  Wooster  Harri- 
son, for  a  room  in  which  to  open  a 
law  office  the  next  spring.  General 
Harrison,  himself  a  new  arrival, 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts, 
what  we  would  call  a  "good  mixer," 
and  probably  had  considerable  to  do 
with  causing  the  young  lawyer  to 
choose  Port  Washington  as  a  future 
field  for  his  endeavors.  But  the  fol- 
lowing spring  brought  the  worst 
floods  that  section  had  seen  for  many 
seasons  and  Lincoln  could  not  re- 
turn to  Port  Washington,  and  was 
obliged  to  send  his  regrets  to  Gen- 
ieral  Harrison.    Was  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  this  peculiar  com- 
bination of  events?    What  differ- 
ence would  this  settling  in  Port 
Washington  have  made  on  his  his- 
tory and  the  history  of  his  country? 
Badger  Fair  Speaker 
By  1859,  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bates and  other  speeches  had  spread 
Lincoln's  reputation  as  an  orator  to 
the  nearby  states,  and  the  officers  of 
the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  engaged 
him  for  the  sum  of  $100  to  make  the 
principal  address  at  the  exposition. 
The  day,  Sept.  30,  was  cold  and 
windy,  the  speech  was  somewhat 
delayed  and  the  crowd  slim.   As  he 
stated  in  his  speech,  the  crowd  was 


probably  more  interested  in  the  next 
event,  the  awarding  of  premiums. 
The  papers  gave  him  little  com- 
m.ent,  but  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
printed  his  speech  in  full.  This  was 
the  only  address  by  Lincoln  on  an 
agricultural  subject  of  which  there 
is  any  record.  It  was  a  well  pre-  j 
pared  address,  full  of  logic,  and 
m.arked  by  the  prophetic  strain 
which  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  his 
character.  He  discussed  the  advan- 
tages of  fairs,  the  relation  of  capital  ' 
and  labor,  the  importance  of  im- 
proved agriculture  and  improved 
machinery,  and  said,  "No  other  hu-  , 
man  occupation  opens  so  wide  a  field 
for  the  profitable  and  agreeable  com- 
bination of  labor  with  cultivated 
thought,  as  agriculture." 

A  reporter  for  the  "Wisconsin 
Pinery"  of  Stevens  Point,  gave  this 
description  of  the  speaker: 

"  'Old  Abe'  Lincoln  delivered  a 
short  address,  which  he  had  nicely 
written  out,  and  folded  in  the  Wis- 
consin, and  tucked  under  his  left 
arm,  when  I  first  saw  him.  His  heart 
and  other  internal  arrangements  are 
a  long  way  froih  his  head.  He  looks 
as  if  he  was  made  for  wading  In  deep 
water.  The  women  say  he  is  homely 
— I  say  he  is  handsome.   He  has  a 
long  nose,  a  wrinkled,  clean  shaven 
face,  large,  dark  eyebrows,  a  fore- 
head that  juts  over  his  eyes  like  a 
cornice,  long  and  full,  sloping  up 
into  a  wealth  of  black  hair.  He  looks 
like  an  open-hearted,  honest  man, 
who  has  grown  sharp  in  fighting 
knaves.    His  face  is  swarthy  and 
filled  with  very  deep,  long  thought  1 
wrinkles.     He  inspires  confidence. 
His  hearers  feel  sure  he  will  not  lead  : 
them  astray,  or  fail  to  make  a  point  ! 
if  he  attempts  it.  .  .  .  His  voice  is  i 
not  heavy,  but  has  a  clean,  trumpet  ! 
tone  that  can  be  heard  at  an  im- 
mense distance.   The  address  was  a 
short  Lincolnism.  ...  It  did  not 
please  everybody,  I  suppose,  and 
therefore  it  was  something  positively  | 
good." 

Discusses  Slavery 

The  state  fair  speech  contained  no 
word  of  politics,  but  later  in  the  day, 
Lincoln  gathered  at  the  Newhall 
House  with  a  large  number  of  anti- 
slavery  men,  for  a  conference.  After 
a  good  deal  of  general  talk,  the  dis- 
tinguished visitor  was  asked  to  make 
a  speech,  and  from  a  wooden  box 
brought  in  for  the  occasion,  "cut 
loose"  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour, 
to  the  delight  of  his  friends.  Little 
mention  of  this  speech  was  made  in 
the  papers.  The  next  day,  Saturday, 
Lincoln  made  a  political  speech  in 
Beloit  in  the  afternoon.  An  enthu- 
siastic follower  living  in  Janesville 
hearing  of  the  Beloit  meeting,  drove 
to  the  latter  city  and  induced  the 
speaker  to  include  Janesville  in  his 
itmerary.  The  drive  to  Janesville 
was  over  part  of  the  route  covered 
by  Lincoln  in  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
and  he  was  able  to  recognize  many 
points  along  the  way.  He  spoke  in 
Janesville  Saturday  evening,  and  al- 
so spent  Sunday  there. 

The  next  year  brought  to  Linc61n 
a  tram  of  absorbing  responsibilities 
which  gave  him  no  repsite  until  his 
assassination  in  1865.  j 


Armory  Fire 
Causes  Loss 
Of  $12,500 

Carr's  Grocery  Damage  Is 
$3,500;  Hub  Clotliiiig 
Company  $5,000 

Damage  to  Building  Esti- 
mated at  $4,000;  Was 

Scene  of  Lincoln  Talk 
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Fire  which  started  in  a  defective 
place  in  a  lounge  room  in  the  ar- 
mory building  at  State  and  Broad 
streets,  early  today,  gutted  a  part 
of  the  structure  and  damaged  much 
stock  and  merchandise  in  two 
stores  in  the  first  floor.  The  loss 
was  estimated  at  $12,500. 

The  building,  owned  by  Harold 
M.  Rosenblatt,  who  operated  the 
Hub  clothing  store,  and  Mrs.  Ju- 
lius Stone,  was  valued  at  $56,135. 
Damage  to  the  building,  according 
to  Fire  Chief  Elmer  Fairbert,  was 
approximately  $4,000. 

Makes  Tentative  Estimates 

The  loss  of  clothing  and  stock  in 
the  Hub  store  had  not  been  estim- 
ated, Chief  Fairbert  said,  and  the 
damage  to  produce,  meats  and 
food  stuffs  in  the  Carr  store  had 
not  been  determined.  Tentatively, 
he  placed  the  loss  at  $5,000  at  the 
Hub  store,  and  $3,500  at  Carr's 
grocery. 

Members  of  Company  L  had 
been  in  the  armory  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening,  Chief  Fairbert 
said,  and  a  coke  fire  had  been 
built  in  the  fireplace,  which  was 
located  in  the  second  floor  near  the 
front  and  center  of  the  building. 
He  believed  the  blaze  started  two 
or  three  hours  before  it  was  dis- 
covered. 

The  fire  department  was  called 
at  3:18  a.  m.  The  blaze  had  spread 
in  partitions  and  under  floor 
boards  in  tlae  second  story.  A 
metal  ceiling  in  the  fii'st  floor  con- 
fined both  fire  and  heat  to  the  sec- 
ond story  and  flames  traveled  from 
the  front  to  the  center  rather  than 
upwards  to  the  third  floor. 
Was  Difficult  to  Combat 

"Because  of  the  old  type  of 
structure  and  dense  clouds  of 
smoke  in  tlie  first  and  second  stor- 
ies, it  was  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult jobs  we  liave  had  in  some 
time,"  Chief  Fairbert  declared. 
"The  fire  was  under  control  and 
it  was  reported  put  at  5:50  a.  m." 

While  the  metal  ceiling  proba:bly 
prevented  more  rapid  spreading  of 
the  fire,  it  made  the  job  of  putting 
it  out  difficult.  Firemen  were  re- 
quired to  cut  through  the  metal 
near  the  front  of  the  second  floor, 
j  Because  of  dense  smoke  in  the 
Hub  and  Carr  stores,  for  a  time 
they  did  not  Itnow  whether  or.  not 
the  blaze  had  got  into  those  sec- 
tions, 
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House  \Jinco\n  VisittA  At  Port  ! 


One  hundred  and  two  years  ago  Abraham  Lincoln  stepped  off  a 
trading  schooner  to  a  crude  wharf  at  t^  .village  known  then  as  Wis- 
consin City,  now  called  Port  Washingtonj^'  He  strolled  up  to  General 
Wooster  Harrison,  founder  of  the  village,  and  asked  if  he  could  find 
a  place  to  stay  a  few  nights,  explaining  that  he  was  in  search  of  a 
spot  to  start  practicing  law.  General  Harrison  put  the  young  lawyer 
up  at  his  own  house,  shown  above,  but  Lincoln,  disappointed,  though 
attracted  to  the  community,  took  the  next  schooner  back  south,  set- 
tling again  in  Illinois.  This  was  his  second  visit  to  Wisconsin  after 
Ann  Rutledge's  death.  The  house,  which  has  been  remodeled,  origi- 
nally stood  on  Main  street,  but  was  removed  to  its  present  site  across 
from  the  fire  engine  house  in  1907.  A  placque,  telling  all  who  read 
it  of  Lincoln's  visit,  has  been  placed  on  the  house.  It  replaces  one  de- 
stroyed by  vandals  years  ago. 


^nys  /vor  Mione  m  i-aise  Llaims 
but  Lincoln  Didn't  Visit  Here 


By  LOUIS  W.  BRIDGMAN 

(Secretary,  Lincoln  Fellowship 
of  Wisconsin) 

Legend  has  surrounded  the  Lin- 
coln name  to  a  degree  hardly 
equalled  with  respect  to  any  other 
historical  figure  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 

In  the  area  of  the  mythical 
Lincoln  (and  books  have  been 
written  on  this  phase  alone),  no 
inhibitions  appear  to  have  re- 
strained imaginative  minds  froli 
extravagant  assertions  not  sus- 
tained by  ifacts.  Not  unknown 
are  quotations  ascribed  to  Lincoln 
which,  investigated,  are  found  to 
be  spurious. 

City,  State,  Too 

Madison  and  other  Wisconsin 
cities  have  figured  in  the  myth- 
ical side  of  the 
saga,  pertaining 
to  claims  that 
Lincoln  once  vis- 
ited^ their  com- 
munities (in  ad- 
dition to  three 
cities  in  the  state 
well  entitled  to 
Jthat  honor). 

In  life  of  more 
than  a  century, 
Wisconsin's  capi- 
tal and  univer- 
BRIDGMAN     sity  probably  has 
known  the  pres- 
ence of  more  of  the  world's  great 
than  has  any  other  American  city 
of  equal  size. 

But  this  distinction  fails  to  ex- 
tend to  Abraham  Lincoln — one  of 
our  two  greatest  Americans. 

This  is  not  as  a  pride  taking 
people  would  wish  it  to  be.  Yet 
truth  demands  that  one  should 
not  lay  title  to  any  honor  not  ow- 
ing. 

No  Proof  Found 

There  is  nothing  in  the  chion- 
icle  of  Lincoln's  amazing  career 
to  show  that  he  ever  visited  Madi- 
son in  either  the  village  or  the 
city  epoch,  that  he  came  nearer 
than  40  miles  (except  when 
marching  northward  into  Wiscon- 
sin, as  a  young  man,  in  an  abort- 
ive Indian  chase),  or  that  he  hon- 
ored certain  other  Wisconsin  com- 
munities where  claims  have  been 
made  in  print  or  otherwise. 

Down  through  the  years,  in 
Madison,  various  averments  have 
appeared — without  qualification — 
that  Lincoln  once  "spoke  here," 
or  "stayed  over  night"  in  a  certain 
house  or  edifice  in  the  Wisconsin 
capital. 

Thus  Lincoln  is  reputed  to  have 
spent  a  night  in  a  house  on  Madi-' 
son's  W.  Wilson  st.  near  the  square. 

A  similar  claim  has  been  made 
for  the  former  Executive  mansion 
on  E.  Oilman  street,  once  the 
home  of  the  violinist  Ole  Bull,  now 
the  official  home  of  the  graduate 
school  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. 

It  has  been  reported  also  (but 
with  a  minimum  of  assurance)  that 
Lincoln  spoke  in  the  variously  oc- 
cupied edifice  now  used  by  the 
Church  of  Christ  at  214  W.  Wash- 
ington ave. 

Had  he  visited  Madison,  it  is  in- 
/  cvitable  that  his  purpose  would 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

have  been  a  matter  of  widely  ac- 
cepted knowledge — lending  a  dis- 
tinction forever  to  be  associated 
with  the  city. 

Was  it  for  an  address,  a  lawsuit, 
a  visit  to  a  friend? 

Instead,  the  claim  is  confined 
wholly  to  the  sphere  of  the  legend- 
ary. 


Was  Wanted 

But  that  Lincoln  was  wanted 
here  is  apparently  established. 

The  late  Albert  O.  Barton,  a  Lin- 
coln student  and  well-qualified 
historian,  once  wrote  that  Lincoln 
had  been  invited  to  visit  Madison. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Barton: 
"When  Lincoln  was  in  Milwau- 
kee in  1859  to  speak  at  the  state 
fair,  David  Atwood,  editor  of  The 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  called  on 
him  at  the  ill-fated  Newhall  house 
to  invite  him  to  come  to  Madison 
for  an  address. 

"When  Atwood  asked  the  hotel 
clerk  if  Lincoln  was  in,  the  clerk 
said  he  was,  and  pointed  to  the 
door  of  a  washroom  at  the  back 
oi  the  office. 

"When  Mr.  Atvraod  went  in,  he 
found  a  tall  man  stooped  over  a 
washbowl,  coat  and  vest  off  and 
galluses  hanging  down.  He  was  in 
the  act  of  a  vigorous  wash. 

"  'Is  this  Mr.  Lincoln'?  asked  Mr. 
Atwood. 

"The  tall,  stooped  figure  did  not 
raise  up.  Instead,  it  bent  further 
down  and  looked  at  the  caller  be- 
tween his  arm  and  side  and  admit- 
ted he  was  the  man  sought. 

"Unfortunately,"  said  Mr.  At- 
wood, long  afterward,  "Lincoln 
was  unable  to  come,  and  so  never 
visited  Madison  as  far  as  is 
known." 

Other  Cities,  Too 

Other  Wisconsin  cities  linked 
mythically  with  Lincoln  have 
crowded  for  printer's  space. 

A  Delavan  story  related  that 
Lincoln  "once  stayed  in  a  home  at 


63  Walworth  avenue,"  in  Delavan.  j 
Another  account  had  Lincoln 
visiting  Fond  du  Lac.  I 
A  Milwaukee  man  who  died  inj 
April,  1950,  at  the  age  of  96,  i 
insisted  that  he  shook  hands  with 
Lincoln  and  received  a  friendly 
greeting  "while  walking  down  a 
Racine  street  as  a  lad  of  10." 

Lincoln  is  also  reputed  to  have 
visited  Racine  just  before  leaving 
for  his  Cooper  Union  speech  in 
New  York  in  February,  1860. 

A  news  story  concerning  the 
Wade  House  at  Greenbush,  She- 
boygan county,  soon  to  be  control- 
led by  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
society,  contained  the  comment, 
"Legend  has  it  that  Lincoln  was 
a  Wade  House  visitor,  but  the  re- 
port has  no  authenticity.'' 

There  is  a  legendary  story  that 
Lincoln  once  journeyed  to  Weyau- 
wega,  in  Waupaca  county,  and 
again  to  Columbia  county  as  a 
guest  of  W.  H.  Kerfoot,  a  Chi- 
cago attorney,  who  owned  a  coun- 
try estate  near  the  Wisconsin 
Dells. 

The  Weyauwega  story  was  in- 
vestigated by  the  late  Prof.  Julius 
E.  Olson,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  with  results  not  known 
to  this  writer. 

The  late  George  P.  Hambrecht 
delved  into  the  reported  Kerfoot 
visit,  with  findings  equally  in- 
definite. 


One  Disputed  Claim 

Best  advertised  of  all  disputed 
claims  of  Lincoln's  visits  to  the 
state  is  one  which  insisted  that.i 
probably  in  1835,  he  traveled  to 
Sheboygan  and  Port  Washington 
(on  foot  much  of  the  way)  with  the 
intention  of  opening  a  law  office' 
in  Port  Washington. 

Considerable  circumstantial  evi- 
dence was  derived  in  support.  All 
of  it  rested  on  verbay  statements 
of  persons  who '  asseverated  they 
saw  or  met  him  in  Port  Washing- 
ton. 

Among  the  strong  proponents  of 
the  Port  Washington  thesis  were 
several  prominent  Wisconsin  men, 
now  deceased — George  P.  Ham- 
brecht, Julius  E.  Olson,  William 
George  Bruce,  and  Sen.  Harry  W. 
Bolens. 

Prof.  Olson  conjectured  that 
Lincoln  made  the  Port  Washington 
trip  in  October,  1835,  in  conse- 
quence of  "the  great  tragedy  of 
his  life,  the  death  of  Ann  Rutledge 
in  1835,"  which  led  him  to  "seek 
surcease  of  his  great  grief  by  a 
visit  to  the  wilds  of  the  territory 
of  Wisconsin,  and  even  thought  of 
making  his  home  there." 

Two  Visits  Sure 
Known  definitely,  of  course,  are 
two  Wisconsin   visits,  in   one  of 
which  Lincoln  made  speeches  in 
three  cities. 

First  of  his  trips  into  Wiscon- 
sin was  in  1832  when,  as  a  soldier 
in  the  Blackhawk  War,  he  entered 
the  territory  at  Turtle  (present 
site  of  Beloit),  passed  Lake  Kosh- 
konong  and  Fort  Atkinson,  and 
camped  near  the  present  White- 
water, where  he  left  the  command 
and  returned  by  canoe  and  afoot 
to  his  New  Salem,  111.,  home  to 
campaign  for  the  legislature. 
Twenty-seven  years   later  Lin- 


coin  visited  the  Wisconsin  state 
fair  at  Milwaukee  and  delivered 
the  only  address  he  ever  gave  on 
agriculture. 

The  next  day,  Oct.  1,  1859,  he 
made  political  speeches  at  Beloit 
and  Janesvilie.  Each  of  these 
memorable  events  has  been  treat- 
ed at  length  in  historical  bulletins 
published  by  the  Lincoln  Fellow- 
ship of  Wisconsin,  which  are  avail- 
able to  collectors. 

Other  Beloit  Claim 

Beloit  accounts  have  said  that 
Lincoln  went  to  Beloit  a  second 
time,  in  1854,  to  try  the  locally 
celebrated  "Fisher  case,"  a  land 
suit  that  threatened  to  place  the 
town's  public  landing  place  on  the 
Rock  river  in  private  hands. 

This  claim  stemmed  from  knowl- 
edge that,  with  Judge  Daniel  Cady 
of  New  York  and  U.  S.  Sen.  James 
Doolittle  of  Racine,  he  appeared  as 
the  people's  counsel  in  the  litiga- 
tion. 

The  plantiff  Emigrant  company 
was  represented  by  Judge  Edward 
G.  Ryan,  Milwaukee,  later  a  jus- 
tice of  the  Wisconsin  supreme 
court,  and  the  renowned  Rufus 
Choate,  of  Boston. 

Lincoln's  part  in  the  case  was  to 
write  the  brief.  The  courts  found 
for  the  defendant. 

In  weighing  the  authenticity  of 
this  Beloit  visit,  and  others,  one 
might  well  place  a  good  deal  of  re- 
liance on  the  authoritative  "day 
by  day"  chronicle  of  Lincoln's 
activities  as  prepared  in  three  vol- 


umes by  as  many  noted  biograph 
ers  —  Paul  M.  Angle,  Harry  E. 
Pratt,  and  Benjamin  P.  Thomas. 

These  experts  in  Lincolnia  re- 
corded Lincoln's  activities,  through 
access  to  all  available  written,  offi- 
cial, and  other  sources  of  reliable 
information  covering  every  day 
from  Feb.  12,  1809,  down  to  1861. 

In  the  chronicles  of  the  period 
1854  to  1861,  compiled  by  Angle, 
no  record  is  found  concerning  a 
Beloit  visit  in  1854. 

Another  Beloit  account  also  has 
asserted  that  during  his  series  of 
debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
in  Beloit,  Lincoln  stopped  off  in 
Beloit  again  on  his  way  to  the  en- 
gagement in  Freeport. 

"Lincoln  Day  by  Day"  makes  no 
reference  to  such  a  stopover.  In- 
stead, it  records  that  on  Aug.  26, 
1858,  he  was  at  Macomb  and  Am- 
boy.  111.,  the  day  before  the  Free- 
port  debate  of  the  27th. 

Further,  "Day  by  Day"  contains 
no  reference  whatever  to  Sheboy- 
gan, or  Port  Washington,  nor  to 
Fond  du  Lac. 

Nor  is  Racine  on  the  preferred 
list  so  far  as  the  man  Lincoln  is 
concerned. 


Other  Errors 

(A  recent  national  periodical  as- 
serted that  Abraham  Lincoln  stay- 
er at  the  Equinox  hotel  in  Man- 
chester, Vt.,  "for  several  sum- 
mers." 

(Actually,  according  to  the  "day 
I J  day"  chronicles,  the  president 
never  was  within  the  borders  of 
the  Green  Mountain  state,  although 
his  son,  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  main- 
tained a  summer  home  at  Man- 
chester. 

That  he  summered  in  New  Eng- 
land is  preposterous  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  from  New  Salem  days  in 
the  1830s  until  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  1861,  he  spent  his  sum- 
mers in  Springfield  in  vacationless 
professional  pursuits,  as  legislator 
and  lawyer,  in  preparation  for  his 
futui-e  magnificent  destiny.) 

Here's  Conclusion 
The  consensus  must  be  that  only 
three  Wisconsin  cities — Milwaukee, 
Beloit  and  Janesvilie — have  indis- 
putable right  to  say  "they  knew 
Lincoln." 

One  is  on  safe  ground,  however, 
in  asserting  that  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln visited  Madison,  Racine,  Wau- 
kesha, if  not  other  Wisconsin  com- 
launities. 

First  is  a  record  that  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, widowed  four  yeafs,  spent 
part  of  the  1869  summer,  with 
young  Tad,  at  Congress  Hall  (a 


•jh^tel),  in  Racine,  and  that  she 
was  often  seen  in  East  park  on  the 
Lake  Michigan  shore.  On  June  30, 
1869,  i'n  Racine,  Mrs.  Lincoln  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  friend,  describing  her 
mental  anguish  and  her  prospects 
for  inner  peace. 

After  all,"  she  confided,  "with- 
out my  all  in  life,  my  dearly  be- 
loved husband,  why  should  I  seek 
to  find  a  home?  The  ever  vacant 
chair'  is  always  there  and  I  can 
not  have  a  settled  feeling  where 
none  exists  in  my  heart.  Alas!  Alas! 
How  everything  has  changed." 

The  letter  was  printed  in  the  Ra- 
cine Journal-Times  of  June  8, 
1942. 

*  Visited  Here  Too  ^ 

There  are  authenticated  ac- 
counts, also,  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  pre- 
sence in  Madison,  briefly,  in  1872, 
and  in  Waukesha,  a  spa  then  wide- 
ly patronized.  In  each  city  it  was 
reported  she  was  "in  search  of 
health." 

Mary  Lincoln's  visits  to  Madison 
and  Waukesha  have  been  treated 
fully  by  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
society's  Lillian  Krueger,  writing 
in  the  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  His- 
tory, June,  1941. 

Files  of  The  Wisconsin  State 
Journal  for  Aug.  24,  1872,  were 
cited  to  show  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  ar- 
rived at  the  Park  hotel  in  Madison 
from  Baraboo  after  (it  was  as- 
sumed) she  had  toured  the  pic- 
turesque Devils  lake  region. 

The  information  about  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's Madison  visit  as  recounted 
and  documented  by  Miss  Krueger 
came  generally  as  a  surprise  to  the 
reading  public,  and  received  wide 
recognition. 

Miss  Krueger's  thoroughgoing 
recital  of  this  phase  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin narrative  should  carry  its  own 
clear  assurance  that  here  at  least, 
all  doubts  are  effectively  re- 
moved. 
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%  he  Lincoln  s  Granddaughter 
f Eloped  to  City  54  Years  Ago 


IK*,  Fajmlies  of  presidential  hope- 
fuls have  been  frequent  Milwau- 
![^e  visitors  recently,  but  it  was 
fi  former  president's  granddaugh- 
ter who  captured  the  public  eye 
by  eloping  to  Milwaukee  54  years 
ago.  —     "  ■  ,'  ' 

*  Old  Milwaukee  Journal  clip- 
pings tell  the  story. 
«f  Abraham  L  i  n  c  o  I  n '  s  grand- 
tfeughter,  Jessie,  22,  last  surviv- 
ing descendant  born  to  the  name 
Lincoln^  stepped -of f  a  train  from 
tSiicaigo  on  the  afternoon  of  Nov. 
.10,  1897,  with  Warren  W.  Beck- 
with,  24,  son  of  a  wealthy  Iowa 
businessman.  They  hired  a  hack 
ISriven  by  Rudolph  Klug  and  drove 
to.  the  home  of  the  Hev.  O.  P. 
Christian,  pastor  of  the  Sherman 
P^treet  Methodist  church.  '  The 
minister  did  not  know  until  after 
the  brief  ceremony  that  he  had 
married  a  "runaway  couple." 

The  marriage,  which  began  so 
romantically,  lasted  10  years.  The 
couple's  two  children  are  Miss 
Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith,  53,  Man- 
chester, Vt.,  and  Robert  Todd  Lin- 


coln Beckwith,  47,  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  only  other  living  direct 
descendant  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  Lincoln  Isham,  49,  ot  New  York 
and  Dorset,  Vt.,  son  of  Jessie's 
oldest  sister,  Mary.  ,  ■  — 
Jessife  remarried  twice  after  the 
divorce.  She  died  Jan.'4,  1948,  at 
Bennington,  Vt.  Beckwith  and  his 
third  wife  live  at  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Went  to  a  Hotel 

News  of  the  1897  elopment  was 
out  by  the  time  Beckwith  and  his 
bride  registered  at  the  Plankinton 
hotel  after  the  cerehiony.  They 
had  paid  in  advance  for  dinner  and 
supper  in  their  room.  Hotel  em- 
ployes spoke  of  -their  desire  to 
avoid  being  seen.  A  waiter  sent 
to  the  room  later  in  the  afternoon 
found  the  door  open  and  room 
empty.  The  bride  and  bridegroom 
had  left.  .    -  ■ 

The  Journal  on  the  following 
day  devoted  more  than  a  column 
on  the  front  page  to  the  wedding. 
When  Mr.  Christian  found  that 
the  "beautiful  young  lady  with  the 


sparkling  eyes"  was  the  daughter 
of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  he  "be- 
came very  interested  but  didn't 
ask  anymore  questions  them  those 
required  to  make  the  marriage 
legal,"  the  story  said.  His  wife 
and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Baumgaertner, 
wife  of  the  common  council  presi- 
dent, were  witnesses. 

Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  once  sec- 
retary of  war  and  minister  to 
Great  Britain,  told  The  Journal 
the  next  day  that  he  disapproved 
of  the  match. 

Husband  a  Football  Star 
Jessie,  a  society  belle,  had  met 
Warren,  an  Iowa  Wesleyan  col- 
lege football  star,  when  she  was 
visiting  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa, 
her  mother's  and  the  Beckwiths' 
home  town. 

After  the  marriage,  Beckwith 
and  his  bride  parted  at  her  door 
when  they  returned  to  Chicago. 
Eastern  papers  reported  that  she 
joined  him  at  Mount  Pleasant  five 
days  later  and  on  Nov.  18  watched 
him  "battle  for  the  glory  of  Iowa 
Wesleyan"  on  the  football  field. 

■  Beckwith  won  an  uncontested 
divorce  in  1907.  Jessie  married 
Frank  E.  Johnson  and  divorced 
him  in  1925.  In  1926  she  married 
Robert  J.  Randolph,  now  77,  of 
-New  York. 
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Eloped,  Wed  Here  in  1897, 
Lincoln  Granddaughter  Dies 


Fifty  years  after  her  Milwaukee 
elopement  sent  gay  nineties  hearts 
a-fluttering,  Mrs.  Jessie  Lincoln 
Randolph,  Abraham  Lincoln's 
granddaughter,  died  in  a  Benning- 
ton (Vt.)  hospital.  Her  death  was 
reported  Monday  in  Washington. 

Jessie,  one  of  two  daughters  of 
Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  grew  up  in  a 
bright  social  whirl.  She  was  for  a 
time  a  part  of  the  society  of  Lon- 
don, where  her  father  was  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  St.  James. 

But  it  was  at  Mount  Pleasant, 
Iowa,  her  mother's  home  town,  that 
she  fell  in  love.  There  she  met  War- 
ren W.  Beckwith,  the  son  of  a 
wealthy  Iowa  businessman.  When 
her  parents  opposed  the  romance, 
the  couple  became  secretly  engaged. 

As  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  said  later, 
the  parents  "broke  off  the  attach- 
ment, separated  the  young  people 
and  thought  that  settled  it."  But 
Jessie,  then  22,  and  Beckwith,  near- 
ly 15  years  her  senior,  were  not  to 
be  dissuaded. 


Married  in  Milwaukee 
They  made  plans  for  a  secret  mar- 
riage. Her  relatives  got  wind  of  it 
and  spirited  her  off  to  Chicago. 
Beckwith  followed,  and  on  Nov.  10, 
1897,  he  and  Jessie  climbed  off  a 
train  in  Milwaukee. 

They  hired  a  hack  driven  by  Ru- 
dolph Klug,  employed  by  M.  Hilgen- 
dorf  &  Brothers,  and  drove  to  the 
home  of  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Christian, 
pastor  of  the  Sherman  Street  Meth- 
odist church.  At  a  ceremony  wit- 
nessed only  by  the  pastor,  his  wife 
and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Baumgaertner, 
wife  of  the  common  council  presi- 
dent, they  were  married.  The  min- 
ister did  not  know  until  later  that 
he  had  performed  the  marriage 
rites  for  a  descendant  of  Lincoln. 

The  brief  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  early  afternoon.  By  4  p.m.-the 
Beckwiths  were  on  their  way  back 
to  Chicago,  where  Jessie,  unescort- 
ed, returned  to  her  parents'  home 
and  in  a  chat  with  her  mother  in 
her  room  "confessed"  the  elopement. 
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"We  still  disapprove  of  the  young 
man,"  Robert  Todd  Lincoln  told  The 
Milwaukee  Journal  the  next  day. 
"He  is  not  satisfactory  to  us  to  be 
the  husband  of  our  daughter." 

According  to  Lester  W.  Olson, 
5558  N.  Berkeley  blvd.,  who  has  com- 
piled a  large  collection  of  data 
about  Lincoln  and  his  family,  the 
marriage  which  began  so  romanti- 
cally lasted  10  years,  during  which 
time  a  son  and  a  daughter  were 
born.  The  Beckwiths  were  divorced 
in  1907  and  Jessie  subsequently 
married  Frank  E.  Johnson  and, 
later,  Robert  Randolph. 

A  Sensation  in  Town 
The  1897  elopement  created  some- 
thing of  a  sensation  here.  The 
Journal  devoted  more  than  a  col- 
umn on  its  front  page  to  the  wed- 
ding account.  Beckwith  and  his 
bride  registered  briefly  at  the  old 
Plankinton  house,  paid  in  advance 
for  the  lunch  and  dinner  which 
they  ordered  sent  to  their  room  and 
seemed,  according  to  the  clerk,  to 
be  fearful  of  being  seen.  When  the 
evening  meal  was  served,  the  waiter 
found  the  Beckwiths  had  left. 

Beckwith  and  the  youthful  Jessie 
were  described  as  being  well  poised, 
and  Mrs.  Baumgaertner  recalled 
the  next  day  that  the  bride  was 
"sparkling  eyed."  Mrs.  Baumgaert- 
ner also  reported  that  she  did  not 
think  much  of  the  bridegroom  but 
could  give  no  specific  reason  for  this 
feeling. 


LINCOLN  FAMILY! 
STORY  TURNS  IIP 
A  NEW  CHAPTER 

Granddaughter's  First 
Husband  Found 

BY  SEYMOUR  KORMAN 

tChicafo  Tribune  Press  Service] 

La-  JoUa;  Cal.,  March  19— An  ^ 
epilog  to  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
(story  was  added  today  with  the' 
discovery  by  The  .Tribune  that 
Warren  Wallace  Beckwith,  78,1 
first  husband  of  the  martyred  | 
President's  granddaughter,  Jessie,  | 
is  living  here. 

.  Beckwith's  two  children  by  Jes- 
sie, who  are  great-grandchildren 
of  Lincoln,  said  recently  they 
hadn't  knovra  their  father's  where- 
abouts for  years,  almost  as  far 
back  as  1907  when  he  divorced 
their  mother  in  Mount  Pleasant, 
la. 

The  finding  of  Beckwith  was, 
of  particular  historical  and  genea-  ; 
logical  interest  because  he  sired, 
two  of  the  only  three  persons  now : 
alive  directly  descended  from 
President  Lincoln,  who  was  assas- 
sinated April  14,  1865  after  he 
had  saved  the  Union  in  the  Civil 
war. 

Children  Live  in  East  \ 
Jessie,  who  married  twice  again 
after  the  Beckwith  divorce,  died 
Jan.  4,  1948,  at  Bennington,-  Vt. , 
at  the  age  of  72.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Todd  Lincoln, 
the  only  one  of  the  President's 
four  sons  who  reached  manhood. 
P.obert  died  in  Manchester,  Vt., 
in  1926,  at  the  age  of  82.  Jessie's 
offspring  by  Beckwith  are  Miss 
Mary  [Peggy]  Lincoln  Beckwith, 
53,  who  lives  at  Hildene,  the 
Robert  Lincoln  family  estate  in 
Manchester,  and  Robert  [Buddy] 
Todd  Lincoln  Beckwith,  47,  of 
Washington. 

The  only  other  living  direct  de- 
cendant  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
another  great-grandson,  Lincoln 
Isham,  59,  of  New  York  City  and 
>  Dorset,  Vt.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
'  late  Charles  Isham  and  Mary 
Lincoln,  who  was  Robert  Lincoln's 
elder  daug'nter.  Charles  Isham 
died  in  1919  and  his  wife  in  1938. 

Warren  Wallace  Beckwith  is  a 
slim,  gray  haired  man  who  lives 
in  a  delightful  flower  girdled 
house  above  the  Pacific  surf  in 
this  suburb  of  San  Diego.  He  has 
been  at  La  Jolla  since  1938  and 
was  an  active  hunter  and  golfer 
until  a  heart  aihnent  curtailed 
his  activity  a  few  years  ago.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  5  years 
old  and  his  father.  Warren  Beck- 


with, who  once  was  general  man- 
ager of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
and  Quincy  railroad,  died  in  1905. 
His  great-uncle  was  Gen.  Lew 
Wallace,  Civil  war  fighter  and  au- 
thor of  "  Ben  Hur." 

'  Elope  to  Milwaukee 

Beckwith,  in  his  interview  with 
The  Tribune,  filled  in  some  of 
the'hitherto  missing  pages  in  the 
Lincoln  family  chronicle.  Born  in 
1873,  he  was  24  wben  he  eloped 
to  Milwaukee,  in  1897  with  Jessie 
Lincoln,  then  22.  Theirs  had  been 
a  college  romance,  Jessie  being 
a  society  belle  and  Beckwith  the 
star  right  half  back  <5n  the  foot- 
ball team  of  Iowa  Wesleyan  col- 
lege at  Mount  Pleasant.  That  was 
the  home  town  of  Jessie's  mother, 
Mary  Harlan,  daughter  of  Sen. 
James  Harlan  of  Iowa. 

"Ther6  has  been  talk  that  I 
didn't  get  along  with  Robert 
Lincoln,"  Beckwith  said,  "but 
that's  not  true.  I  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  his  home  and  he  was 
always  very  nice  to  me.  I  guess 
the  Lincolns  were  surprised,  thb, 
when  Jessie  and  I- eloped.  They 
hadn't  wanted  us  to  get  married, 
but  why  shouldn't  we?  We  were 
sweethearts  at  college." 
.  Beckwith  was  an  excellent  base- 
ball player  in  those  days,  and  had 
several  seasons  at  third  base  with 
Dallas,  Tex.  and  Sacramento,  Cal. 
minor  league  teams  and  also  in 
semi-professional  ball  in  Chicago. 
He  recalled  that  he  was  once  of- 
fered a  tryout  by  the  Chicago 
Cubs,  but  didn't  take  the  oppor- 
tunity because  his  father  objected ' 
to  his  continuing  in  a  baseball  i 
career.  One  of  Beckwith's  proudest 
possessions  today  is  a  member- 
ship in  the  Old  Time  Baseball 
Players'  association.  During  his 
marriage  to  Jessie,  Beckwith 
worked  for  the  Burlington  rail- 
road, checking  double  trsck  in- 
stallations in  Iowa. 

Mother-ln-Law  Blamed 

"  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  always  in- ' 
terfering  in  our  marriage,"  Beck- 
with reminisced.  '*  She  kept  taking 
Jessie  and  our  children  away  from 
me.  Mrs.  Lincoln  said  she  was 
lonely  since  the  death  of  her  son, 
Abraham  Lincoln  II." 

[The  boy,  nicknamed  Jack,  died 
in  1890  in  London  at  the  age  of 
17.] 

"  When  Mrs.  Lincoln  took  Jes- 
sie and  our  children  to  London  in 
1906,"  Beckwith  went  on,  "  I  said 
I  was  going  to  get  a  divorce.  Mrs. 
Lincoln  said  I  couldn't  get  one, 
but  I  showed  her.  I  charged  Jessie 
with  desertion  and  got  the  un-' 
contested  divorce  in  1907  in  Mount 
Pleasant.  I  didn't  aslc  for  custody] 
of  the  children  because  they  were 


with  Jessie,  and  she  and  her  fami- 
ly were  much  better  able  to  sup- 
port them  than  I  was.  I  never 
again  saw  Jessie  or  the  children, 
but  friends  sent  me  pictures  of 
them. 

"  I  only  learned  about  Jessie's 
death  in  1948  from  the  news- 
papers, but  it's  not  surprising  that 
I  wasn't  invited  to  the  funeral  be- 


cause I  hadn't  seen  her  since 
1906,  and  she  had  remarried  twice 
and  so  had  I."  .'^ 

Tries  to  See  Children 

Beckwith  was.  a  captain  in  the 
field  artillery  during  World  War 
I  spending  most  of  his  time  on 
staff  work  at  Blois,  France.  Once, 
when  passing  thru  Washington  in 
1917,  he  telephoned  Jessie  and 
asked  if  he  might  see  the  children. 

"She  said  there  "was  no  point 
to.  it,  to  let  the  past  be,  and  that 
was  the  end  of  that,"  Beckwith 
said.  Jessie  was  then  married  to 
Frank  Edward  Johnson,  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  a  geografer.  They 
were  divorced  in  1925.- Her  third 
marriage  in  1926  was  to  Robert  J. 
Randolph,  now  77,  who  lives  in 
New  York  City. 

Beckwith's  second  marriage  was 
to  Blanche  Cutter  of  Aurora,  111. 
in  1907  soon  after  his  divorce  from  i 
Jessie.  They  were  divorced  in  192fl 
and  she  has  remarried.  Their  son, 
Philip,  35,  is  technical  manager 
of  the  Union  Box  company  of  Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

In  1924  Beckwith  married  his 
third  and  present  wife,  the  former 
Vera  Ward  of  Asheville,  N.  C. 
They  have  a  son.  Warren  Wallace 
Beckwith  Jr.,  27,  who  is  an  ocean- 
ologist  with  the  Scripps  institute 
in  La  Jolla. 

ChUdren  to  Share  Estate 
Beckwith  lives  on  the  income 
from  an  estate  left,  by  his  father.' 
Beckwith  said  the  estate  is  large, 
but  he  would  not  name  the  amount. 
On  Beckwith's  death,  the  estate  i 
vidll  be  divided  under  terms  of  j 
his  father's  will,  one  third  of  the  | 
principal  going  to  the  present  Mrs. 
Beckwith,  and  the  other  two  thirds 
being  split  equally  among  the  four 
children,  the  two  by  JessieJLincoln, 

I  and  the  one  each  by  Beckwith's 

I  two  later  marriages.  ~ 

"I  can't  understand  why  my  j 
two  children  by  Jessie  don't  know 

'  where  I  am,"  Beckwith  said.  "  My 

'  lawyer  has  been  in  touch  with 
them,  concerning  the  ultimate  dis- 
position of  the  estate.  No  matter 
how  rich  those  two  children  may 
be  now,  they  won't  object  to  get- 
ting more  money  when  I  die." 

Beckwith  told  his  story  with 
little  rancor  on  the  subject  of  his 
broken  first  marriage.  But  his 
parting  remark  indicated  there  is 
still  some  disillusionment  in  his 
heart  about  it,  even  across  the 
mist  of  years.  He  gazed  fondly 
on  the  third  Mrs.  Beckwith,  a 
pleasant,  bustling  woman,  and 
said:  ■ 

"  This  time  I  found  the  perfect 
wife.  I  didn't  find  that  in  Jessie, 
nor  in  my  second  marriage/^  
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Just  9G  years  ago  today,  Abraham  Lincoln 
I  spent  the  second  of  two  nights  at  the  William 
;  M.  Tallman  home  in  Janesville.  The  beautiful 
mansion  and  grounds  now  are  owned  by  the 
city  of  Janesville  and  leased  and  operated  by 
|the  active  Rock  County  Historical  Society. 


The  Tallman  home,  of  Italian  style,  was 
started  in  1855  and  completed  in  1857.  It  has 
three  floors,  20  large  rooms,  not  including  a 
galaxy  cji  hallways,  basement,  stairs,  and  closets. 

So  well  constructed  was  the  house  that  nont 


o{  the  mortar  has  shrunk  since  the  home  was 
built.  The  home  cost  $42,000  in  bullion.  Some 
interior  woodwork  finishes  are  still  in  excellent 
condition,  despite  the  years. 

—state  Joutnal  Photos  by  Richard  Vesey 


Tallman  was  an  ardent  abolitionist,  and  hif 
home  became  a  station  in  the  "underground 
railroad,"  used  to  spirit  slaves  to  freedom.  This 
second  floor  window,  containing  rare  colored 
glass.-  and  the  small  lantern  were  used  to  lei 
escapees  know  when  it  was  safe  to  enter  the 
iiome.  ,  i,.,i,,)u,-.-,.«;.i 


•v^    By  liESTER  W.  OLSO 
From  "HlstoricaTMesstnger,''  the  qifart«-ly 
.  ot  the  Milwaukee  County  Hljtorical  ^lety. 

On.  a  mild  fall  day,  with  a  ^ight 
south  wind  blowing,  a  young 
coiiple .  alighted  in  Milwaukee 
from  a  Chicago  \rain  at  1:45  p.m., 
Nov.  10,  1897.  they  hurried  out 
of  the  St.  Paul  ^epot,  hailed  a 
hack,  and  directed  the  driver  to 
the  Hotel  Pfister,  whei«  theyje- 
mained  only  a  few  minuteis.  Re- 
entering the  hack,  theyN^ere 
driven  to  the  home  of  the  key. 
O.  P.  Christian;  pastor,  of  tfte 
Sherman  Street  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,,  at  581  12th  st. 
.  ,Jhe  yoiing  lady  was  Missi/. Jes<^ 
sJ(p|^coln,  22  year  old  daughter 
1^  oif*lftbbert  Todd  Lincoln  of  Chi 


cago,  who  oh^  almost  that  very 
day  w"as  elected  president  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.  Jessie,  a 
granddaughter  of  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  had  enjoyed  the 
ost  brilliant  social  advantages 
oth  in  this  country  when  her 

Lester  W.  Olson,  5558  N. 
Berkeley  blvd.,  Whitefish  Bay, 
in  backtracing  on  the  Milwau- 
kee marriage  of  Lincoln's 
L' granddaughter,  tmearthed  the 
1  court  records  of  the  marriage 
V  license  and  checked  the  weath- 
'er  bureau.  So,  when  he  says 
it  was  "a  mild  fall  day  with  a 
.  light  south  wind  blowing"  he 
knows  what  he  is  writing. 
Pictures  from  Olson's  Lincoln  ' 
c611eo|fion  will  appear  in  Sun- 
day'^s^cture  JoumaL 

father  had  been  secretary  of  war, 
and  in  London,  where  Todd  Lin- 
coln had  been  United  States  min- 
ister. She  was  the  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  Lincolns,  the  older 
being  Mrs.  Charles  Isham  of  New 
'  York.  Their  only  sor,  Abraham;- 
jdied  while  the  family  lived  in 


'A  Harum-Scarum'  «»t< 
The  bridegroom  was  23  year 
old  Warren  Wallace  Beckwith, 
son  of  Capt.  Warren  Beckwith  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  who  had 
lately  retired  as  general  road- 
master  of  the  Burlington  rail- 
road. A  Milwaukee  Journal  re- 
porter said  of  Warren:  "Young 
Beckwith  was  a  harum-scarum 
young  fellow,  devoted  to  athlet- 
ics, belonging  to  the  local  col- 
lege football  and  basketball 
teams,  a  good  horseman,  bicy- 
clist, boxer  and  shot,  but  with  a 
decided  aversion  to  educational 
matters  and  the  confining  re- 
quirements of  a  business  career." 
He  added,  however,  that  Beck- 
with had  no  particularly  bad 
habits  and  was  just  such  a  fellow 
as  would  attract  the  attention  of 
ia  romantically  inclined  girl, 
j  At  2:30  that  afternoon  the  elop- 
ers arrived  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chris- 


was  somewhat  surprised,  but  as 
the  marriage  had  been  legally 
performed,  he  said  "he  had  no 
apprehension."  This  was  the  first 
runaway  couple  he  had  ever  mar- 
ried. 

After  the  ceremony  the  cab- 
man drove  the  bride  and  groom 
to  the  Plankinton  House,  where 
they  registered  as  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beckwith.  Dinner  was  served  in 
their  room.  Later  that  afternoon 
a  waiter  found  their  door  open 
and  the  room  empty.  They  had 
already  left  for  the  North  West- 
em  depot  and  taken  the  4  o'clock 
train  back  to  Chicago.  Upon  ar- 
rival in  Chicago,  Beckwith  took 
his  bride  to  her  father's  home, 
then  he  registered  at  the  Clifton 
House. 

Lincolns  Didnt  Approve 

The  Lincolns  did  not  approve 
of  this  marriage.  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  issued  the  following 
statement  the  rext  day:  "About 
a  year  ago  my  daughter  and 
young  Beckwith  became  sweet-, 
hearts  while  she  was  visiting  her  | 
mother's  old  home  at  M  o  u  n  1 1 
Pleasant,  Iowa.  Both  Mrs.  Lin-' 
coin  and  I  objected  to  the  young 
man.  We  broke  clT  the  attach- 
ment, separated  the  young  peo-, 
pie,  and  thought  that  settled  it.. 
While  Miss  Jessie  was  in  Mount; 
Pleasant,  on  a  rer-^n*-  visit,  if 
seems  the  attachmen    was  re- 
newed, unknown  to  us.  We  still 
disapprove  of  the  young  man  as 


mitted  having  gone  to  Milwau- 
kee and  being  married  secretly 
in  the  afternoon.  That's  all  there 
is  to  it."  f... 

In  spite  of  this  strong:  disap- 
proval of  her  parents,  Jessie 
joined  her  husband  at  Moimt 
Pleasant  five  days  later  and  on 
Nov.  18,  watched  hirii  "battle  for 
the  glory  of  Iowa  Wesleyan"  on 
the  football  field. 

This  "marriage  begun  so  ro- 
mantically lasted  10  years.  The 
couple's  two  children  survive. 
Miss  Mary  Lincoln  Beckwith  of 
Manchester,  Vt.,  and  Robert  Lin- 
coln Beckwith  of  Was^^|gtori, 
D.  C.  The  only  other  livingiflirect 
descendant  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
is  Lincoln  Isham  of  New  York, 
son  of  Jessie's  older  sister  Mary. 

The  Beckwiths  were  divorced 
in  1907.  Jessie  later  married 
Frank  ET  Johnson,  whom  she  di- 
vorced in  1925.  The  next  year 
she  niarried  Robert  J.  Rsmdolph. 
There  were  no  children  bol'n  of 
these  later  marriages.  Jessie  Lin- 
eokl  Randolph  died  at  Benning- 
ton, Vt.,  on  Jan.  4,  1948. 
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ing by  Charles  A.  David,  from  LINCOIN  IN  CARICATURE 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


THERE  IS  DRAMTIC  APPEAL  in  the  "eye-wit- 
ness account,"  the  sense  of "you  are  there," 
These  are  the  primry  sources  of  history. 
In  them  we  have  the  tsm  inaterial  of  bio- 
graphy, the  inspiration  of  historical  fic- 
tion, and  the  dociunentation  of  weighty 
tomes , 

The  selections  in  this  volume  of  the 
Chronicle  were  selected  and  organized  with 
a  mind  to  documenting  Abi'aham  Lincoln's 
last  visit  to  Wisconsin  without  doing  vio- 
lence to  the  dramatic  qualities  inherent  in 
the  material.  For  this  reason,  as  well  as 
that  of  space,  greater  or  lesser  portions 
of  the  many  accounts  have  been  edited  out. 
In  all  cases,  however,  a  source  or  sources 
have  been  indicated  to  provide  the  serious 
student  with  a  pocket  guide  to  much  of  the 
literature  on  Lincoln  in  VJisconsin, 

There  is  still  much  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  records.  There  are  possibly  hund- 
reds of  memoirs  and  recollections  scattered 
through  newspapers  of  this  and  the  last 
century,  inserted  as  historical  notes  on 
the  occasion  of  Lincoln's  birthday.  They 
would  add  up  to  a  story  of  considerable 
length,  fascinating  if  only  for  the  adven- 
ture of  locating  them.  Somewhere  there  must 
be  the  recollections  of  someone  who  rode 
with  Lincoln  on  the  train  from  Milwaukee  to 
Beloit,  October  1,  1859.  Somewhere  there  is 
an  account  of  Lincoln's  activities  on  the 
afternoon  of  September  30th. 
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All  the  sources  may  not  yet  have  appeared 
in  print.  Within  ray  owi  family  the  story 
survives  of  a  forebear  who  witnessed  Lin- 
coln's Milwaukee  speech  in  1859.  Azro  B. 
Taylor  of  Fond  du  Lac  was  somewhat  appre- 
hensive as  Lincoln  began  his  speech.  Main- 
taining one  eye  on  the  tall  figure  before 
him  he  removed  his  watch  to  note  the  time — 
you  will  remember  Lincoln  began  late.  But_, 
when  Lincoln  finished,  and  applause  snapped 
the  trance  of  Lincoln's  oratory,  Mr.  Taylor 
bec^une  suddenly  aware  of  having  stood  near- 
ly an  hour,  pocket  watch  in  hand,  just  as 
he  had  held  it  as  Lincoln  began  speaking. 
Such  was  the  power  of  the  future  president. 

R.L.H . 
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LINCOLN 


I'/hen  God  created  this  good  world 

A  few  stupendous  peaks  were  hurled 

From  His  strong  hand,  and  they  remain. 

The  wonder  of  the  level  plain. 

But  these  colossal  heights  are  rare, 

V/hile  shifting  sands  are  everywhere. 

So  with  the  race.    The  centuries  pass. 

And  nations  fall  like  leaves  of  grass. 

They  die — forgotten  and  unsung, 

T'Jhile  straight  from  God  some  souls  are  flung 

To  live,  immortal  and  sublime. 

So  lives  great  Lincoln  for  all  time. 


— ^Ella  VTieeler  Kilcox, 
February  12,  1908. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  SPEAKS  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 
Milwa\ikee,  September  30,  1859 


Milwaukee  Sentinel,  October  1,  1859 • 


ifiSTERDAY  a  high  wind  combined  with  the  dust  rend- 
ered the  day  somewhat  unfavorable,  but  there  was  a 
large  attendence  at  the  Fair  Ground,  nevertheless^ 
At  eleven  o'clock  the  plank  audelarum  of  BROCKAWAY'S 
was  filled  with  an  expecta.nt  crowd,  waiting  with 
commendable  patience  the  appearance  of  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
GODM,  who  had  been  annoimced  to  deliver  the  address 
at  10  A.M.  It  was  not  far  from  noon  when  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  made  his  appearance,  and  was  im- 
mediately welcomed  with  clapping  hands  ^^nd  a  stamp- 
ing of  feet  on  the  raised  seats  which  caused  the 
aforementioned  BROCKAWAY  to  show  considerable  nerv- 
ousness. Upon  being  introduced  MR,  LINCOLN  waited'a- 
few  momients  for  the  applause  to  subside  and  spoke  as 
follows : 

"Members  of  the  Agricultural  Society  and  Citizens 
of  Wisconsin: 

"Agricultural  fairs  are  becoming  an  institution  of 
the  country.  They  are  useful  in  more  ways  than  one. 
They  bring  us  together,  and  thereby  make  us  better 
acquainted  and  better  friends  than  we  otherwise  would 
be.  Constituted  as  man  is,  he  has  positive 

need  of  occasional  recreation,  and  whatever  can  give 
him  this,  associated  with  virtue  and  advantage,  and 
free  from  vice  and  disadvantage,  is  a  positive  good. 
Such  recreation  our  fairs  afford.  They  are  a  present 
pleasure,  to  be  followed  by  no  pain,  as  a  consequence; 
they  are  a  present  pleasure,  mking  the  future  more 
pleasant. 
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The  follovdng  is  an  additional  excerpt  from  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Milwaukee  speech,  the  complete  text  of 
which  can  be  read  from  the  following  sources:  Milwau- 
kee Sentinel,  October  1,  1859;  pp.  287-299,  Transac- 
tions of  the  Wisconsin  State  .Agricultural  Society, 
Vol.  vTl858-'59),  Ifedi  son,  I860;  V/isconsin  Magazine 
of  History,  Vol.  X,  Madison,  1926- '2?;  Historical 
Bulletin  No .  1,  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Kisconsin,  I-Iad- 
ison,  1943;  and  elsewhere. 


I  HAVE  SAID  this  much  about  the  elements  of  labor 
generally,  as  introductoiy  to  the  consideration  of  a 
new  phase  which  that  element  is  in  process  of  assum- 
ing. The  old  general  lule  was  that  educated  people 
did  not  perform  manual  labor.  They  managed  to  eat 
their  broad,  leaving  the  toil  of  producing  it  to  the 
uneducated.  This  was  not  an  insupportable  evil  to 
the  w^orking  bees,  so  long  as  the  class  of  drones  re- 
mained very  small.  But  now,  especially  in  these  free 
states,  nearly  all  are  educated — quite  too  nearly; 
all  to  leave  the  labor  of  the  uneducated  in  any  wise 
adequate  to  the  support  of  the  whole.  It  follows 
fit)m  this  that  henceforth  educated  people  must  labon 
Otherwise,  education  itself  woxild  become  &  positive 
and  intolerable  evil.  No  country  can  sustain  in  idle- 
ness more  than  a  small  percentage  of  its  numbers. 
The  great  majority  must  labor  at  something  produc- 
tive. From  these  premises  the  problem  springs,  "How 
can  labor  and  education  be  the  most  satisfactorily 
combined? " 

By  the  "mud-sill"  theory  it  is  assumed  that  labor 
and  education  are  incompatible,  and  any  practical 
combination  of  them  impossible.  According  to  that 
theory,  a  blind  horse  upon  a  tread-mill  is  a  perfect 
illustration  of  what  a  laborer  should  be — all  the 
better  for  being  blind,  that  he  could  not  kick  un- 
derstandingly.  According  to  that  theory,  the  educa- 
tion of  laborers  is  not  only  useless  but  pernicious. 
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and  dangerous.  In  fact,  it  is,  in  some  sort,  deemed 
a  misfortune  that  laborers  should  have  heads  at  all. 
Those  same  heads  are  regarded  as  explosive  materials, 
only  to  be  safely  kept  in  damp  places,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  that  peciiliar  sort  of  fire  vAiich  ignites 
them.  A  Yankee  ^o  could  invent  a  strong-handed  man 
vdthout  a  head  would  receive  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  the  "mud-sill  advocates. 

But  free  labor  says,  "No,"  Free  labor  argues  that 
as  the  Author  of  man  makes  every  individual  with  one 
head  and  one  pair  of  hands,  it  was  probably  intended 
that  heads  and  hands  should  cooperate  as  friends,  and 
that  particular  head  should  direct  and  control  that 
pair  of  hands.  As  each  man  has  one  mouth  to  be  fed, 
and  one  pair  of  hands  to  furnish  food,  it  was  probab- 
ly intended  that  that  particular  pair  of  hands 
should  feed  that  particular  mouth — that  each  head  is 
the  natural  guardian,  director,  and  protector  of  the 
hands  and  mouth  inseparably  connected  with  it;  and 
that  being  so,  every  head  should  be  cultivated  and 
improved  by  -virfiatever  will  add  to  its  capacity  for 
performing  its  charge.  In  one  word,  free  labor  in- 
sists on  universal  education, 

-X-  "i'c 


George  P.  Hambrecht,  "Abraham  Lincoln  in  Wisconsin',' 
Historical  Bulletin  No.  4^  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wis- 
consin«    Madison,  1946. 


The  Old  Brockaway  Fair  Grounds  where  the  address 
was  given  were  located  northwest  of  Twelfth  Street 
and  Grand  Avenue  which  was  on  "the  edge  of  the  city" 
in  those  days.  A  marker  on  Thirteenth  Street  near 
Wells  Street  now  designates  about  where  Mr.  Lincoln 
stood  when  he  delivered  his  famous  address  on  agri- 
culture. 
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LINCODI  SPEAKS  AT  THE  NEWHALL  HOUSE 
Milwaukee,  September  30,  1859 


Reprinted  from  the  Wisconsin  Magazine  of  History. 
Vol.  X,  pp.  243-244 ^  citing  A.M.  Thomson  in  his  book, 
A  Political  History  of  Wisconsin,  pp.  I5O-I5I.  The 
latter  was  published  at  Milwaukee  in  1900. 


IT  WAS  NOT  LONG  after  tea  when  the^  rdtunda  of  the 
Newhall  House  was  well  filled,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
busy  shaking  hands  and  making  pleasant  remarks  to  the 
gentlemen  who  were  introduced  to  him.  At  length  some- 
one suggested  that  it  was  a  great  oversight  tha.t  the 
presence  of  so  distinguished  an  advocate  of  the  anti- 
slaveiy  cause  had  not  been  taken  advantage  of  so  that 
he  might  have  delivered  an  address  upon  that  all  ab- 
sorbing topic.  After  a  number  of  gentlemen  had  ex- 
pressed their  regret  that  a  public  meeting  had  not 
been  cflled  and  advertised,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  asked  if 
he  would  not  give  them  a  little  talk  then  and  there, 
to  which  the  "rail-splitter"  facetiously  replied  that 
there  Mas  no  platform  to  stand  upon,  meaning  that  a 
speaker  ought  to  be  elevated  above  his  auditors  v*io 
were  all  standing;  and  secondly,  that  there  was  noth- 
ing to  talk  about.  The  first  objection  was  soon  over- 
come by  someone  going  out  and  soon  returning  with  an 
empty  dry  goods  box  for  Mr.  Lincoln  to  stand  upon... 
The  platform  being  thus  speedily  provided,  Mr,  Lin- 
coln reluctantly  stepped  upon  it  and  proceeded  t  o  de- 
liver an  address  upon  the  one  burning  issue  of  the 
hour — slavery. . .  I  see  him  now  as  he  stood  there  un- 
der the  gas  light  upon  his  improvised  rostrum,  his 
talk,  gaunt  form  trembling  with  suppressed  emotion  as 
he  depicted  the  dangers  to  the  country  which  he  felt 
to  be  imminent  ... 
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LINCOII^  ARRIVES  IN  EELOIT 


Excerpted  from  an  article  appearing  on  page  3  of 
the  Beloit  Daily  News  for  February  12,  1921. 


THE  FUTURE  PRESIDEMT,  then  a  rising  young  lawyer, 
already  noted  for  his  ability  as  an  orator,  was  es- 
corted from  the  train  to  the  hotel  by  the  late 
C.C»  Keeler,  who  died  here  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Keeler  was  president  of  the  Republican  club,  com- 
prised chiefly  of  young  men  of  the  city."*" 

At  Lincoln's  invitation,  Mr.  Keeler  remained  with 
him  during  the  dinner  hour,  answering  questions 
about  the  manufacturing  and  business  interests  of 
the  city  and  particularly  concerning  Beloit  college. 
Through  some  confusion  in  the  plans,  the  parade  and 
formal  reception  planned  for  the  speaker  fell  thru 
fslcj  and,  except  for  Mr,  Keeler,  none  of  the  '  club 
executives  appeared  until  time  for  the  mass  meeting 
scheduled  for  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  Han- 
chett's  hall,  which  still  stands  at  the  northeast 
comer  of  Broad  and  State  streets. 

In  speaking  of  the  incident  which  led  to  his  being 
the  dinner  guest  of  the  Emancipator  during  his  Be- 
loit visit,  Mr.  Keeler  once  said:  "The  photographs 
of  hira,  taken  at  different  times  and  under  varied 
circTimstances  are  good,  but  no  artist  could  put  in  a 
portrait  the  kindly  smile,  the  hearty  hand  grasp,  or 
the  pressure  of  that  hand  on  the  shoulder,  as  I  was 
about  to  leave  the  room  when  he  said: 

"Don't  go  away,  young  man.  Sit  down,  I  want  to 
visit  with  you."  And  a  very  pleasant  conversation  we 
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had.  He  inquired  about  the  factories  and  business 
interests  of  Beloii,  asked  about  the  college  and  re- 
mariced  that  an  education  was  a  good  thing  to  have. 


Contrary  to  the  text  of  the  Daily  News  article  of 
1921  the  president  of  the  Beloit  Republican  Club  in 
1859  was  John  Bannister.  C.CKeeler  was  secre- 
tary of  the  club,  according  to  a  note  by  AA.  Jackson 
on  the  manuscript  copy  of  his  Lincoln  narrative  (in- 
fra) ,  now  in  the  archives  of  the  Rock  County  Histor- 
ical Society,  Janesville.  Attorney  M.A.  Northrupof 
Beloit  wrote  the  letter  inviting  Lincoln  to  Beloit  as 
"corresponding"  secretary,  suggesting  Keeler  was  per- 
haps recording  secretary, 

—Editor 
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LINCOLN'S  BEIOIT  ADDRESS 
October  1,  1859 


From  the  Beloit  Journal,  October  5,  1859« 


AT  TWO  O'CLOCK  Hanchett's  hall  was  packed  to  hear 
the  address.  The  high  wind  and  flying  dust  prevent- 
ed Mr.  Lincoln's  speaking  in  the  open  air,  according 
to  previous  announcement.  Mr,  Bannister,  President 
of  the  Republican  Club,  introduced  "our  distin  - 
guished  visitor,"  and  then  "Old  Abe,"  as  his  fellow 
citizens  of  Illinois  delight  to  call  hira.,  commenced 
the  clearest  and  most  conclusive  vindication  of  Re- 
publican principles,  as  well  as  the  most  unanswer- 
able demonstration  of  the  fallacy  and  utter  absurd- 
ity of  the  Douglas  doctrines,  which  we  ever  listened 
to. 
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AS  ONE  MAN  SAW  LINCOLN 


Reprinted  from  the  reminiscences  of  Stanley  E.  La- 
throp,  quoted  in  George  P.  Hambrecht's  address  "Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  Wisconsin"  printed  as  bulletin  No,  4 
of  the  Lincoln  Fellowship  of  Wisconsin.  I'iadison, 
1946. 


HIS  MOVEMENTS  were  slow  and  leisurely.  As  he 
gradually  straightened  his  gaunt,  ungainly  form 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  never  stop  rising.  He  was 
very  tall — six  feet  four — lank  and  lean;  rugged, 
smooth-shaven  face;  swarthy  complexion;  high  cheek 
bones;  prominent  nose;  large  mouth;  deep-set  gray 
eyes,  overhung  by  burly,  black  eye-brows;  high  wrink- 
led forehead,  crowned  by  a  wealth  of  coarse  black 
hair.  He  was  past  fifty  years  of  age.  All  his  move- 
ments were  awkward  and  ungraceful.  His  voice  was 
rather  high-pitched,  but  there  was  distinct  articula- 
tion, aaid  in  certain  passages  it  rang  like  a  bugle 
call.  The  opening  of  his  speech  seemed  hesitating, 
almost  to  bashfulness.  But  gradua.lly  he  awakened,  and 
when  fully  aroused  to  the  great  subjects  under  dis- 
cussion, no  one  thought  of  his  hesitation  or  awkward 
maimer.  He  swept  the  audience  along  with  him,  by 
sound  convincing  logic  and  true  eloquence.  One  very 
strong  impression  made  by  his  speech  was  that  he  waas 
a  man  tremendously  in  earnest,  a  great  soul  pleading 
a  great  cause.  I  heard  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the 
"Little  Giant,"  speak  in  Chicago  to  a  vast  outdoor 
audience  in  I860.  He  had  a  ma^mificent  voice,  wonder- 
fully modulated,  and  was  one  of  the  most  polished  and 
popular  orators  in  /mierica,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  me 
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to  possess  that  deep,  imashaken  faith  in  the  right- 
eousness of  his  arguments  vAiich  distinguished  Lin- 
coln. Then  I  could  understand  hovr  it  was  that  Lin- 
coln's appeal  to  the  most  profoxmd  sentiment  of 
righteousness  in  hxjinan  hearts  made  him  victor  in 
those  memorable  gatherings.  One  man,  who  heard  sev- 
eral of  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  after- 
ward said,  'I  worshipped  Douglas,  but  Lincoln  con- 
verted me." 

Lincoln's  power  consisted  largely  in  his  "common 
sense"  and  the  additional  force  of  honest  conviction. 
In  the  Beloit  speech  he  analyzed  the  different  doc- 
trines of  the  opposing  political  parties,  and  stated 
that  the  Republican  party  rested  on  opposition  to 
human  slavery  in  every  aspect.  He  attacked  the  "poph- 
ular  sovereignty"  plea  which  was  Douglas'  rallying 
cry.  He  made  it  very  plain  that  slavery  was  a  moral 
wrong,  and  not  a  simple  commercial  question. 

One  of  his  statements  was  that  of  the  real  position 
of  the  Republican  party.    He  said  that  its  underlying 
principle    was    hatred  to  the  institution  of  slavery; 
hatred    to  it  in  all    its  aspects,  moral,,  social,  and 
political.    This,  he  said,    was  the  foundation  of  the 
Republican  party — its  life-giving,    active  principle. 
The  expression  of  this  hatred  to  slavery  was  the  pol- 
icy of  the  party;    and  this  expression  was  and  should 
be  made  in  every  legitimate,  constitutional  way,  With 
slave ly  in  the    states    they  had  nothing  to  do;  but, 
said    he,  vrfien  slavery  attempted  to  overleap  its  pres- 
sent  limits,    and  fasten    itself    upon  free  territory, 
they  would  resist    and  force    it  back.    Mr,  Douglas  , 
Lincoln  said,    considered    that  no  moral  question  was 
involved.  He  took  it  for  granted  that  slavery  was  not 
a  moral  wrong,    and  sneered    at  the  idea  of  an  "irre- 
pressible conflict"    between  negix?    bondage  and  human 
freedom;    but    questions    of  abstract    right  and  wrong 
could  not  be  questions  of  locality. 

•>}•  ^ 
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LINCOIN  IS  INVITED  TO  JAKESVILLE  BY 
A. A.  JACKSON 


Excerpted  from  his  article,  "Abraham  Lincoln  in 
the  Black  Hawk  War",  appearing  on  pages  IIS-I36  of 
Volume  XIV,  Wisconsin  Historical  Collections .  Madi- 
son, 1898. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  vras  again  in  Rock  County,  in  1859. 
An  invitation  jiad  been  extended  to  him  to  deliver 
the  annual  address  before  the  Wisconsin  State  Agri- 
cultural Society,  at  its  fair  held  that  year  in  Mil- 
waukee. He  delivered  his  address  on  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 30.  Upon  his  return  from  Milwaukee,  the  follow- 
ing day,  he  accepted  an  invitation  by  the  Republican 
Club  of  Beloit  to  deliver  an  address  in  that  city. 
He  was  met  at  the  railway  station  by  the  members  of 
the  club,  a  band  of  music,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
citizens  of  Beloit,  and  escorted  in  a  carriage  to 
Bushnell  House  (now  the  Goodwin  House),  where  he 
took  dinner.  At  two  o'clock  he  was  escorted  to  Han- 
chett's  Hall,  at  the  comer  of  Broad  and  State 
streets,  where  he  was  introduced  to  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience  by  John  Bannister,  the  president 
of  the  Republican  club,  and  presented  a  most  con- 
clusive vindication  of  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  His  address  was  a  review  of  the  then 
somewhat  famous  article,  "Popular  Sovereignty  in  the 
Territories,"  contributed  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas  to 
Harper' s  Monthly,  for  the  preceding  month  of  Septem- 
ber. The  meeting  closed  with  three  hearty  cheers  for 
the  speaker. 


At  that  time,  I  was  secretary  of  the  Republican 
club  of  Janesville.  Learning,  on  the  morning  of  Sat- 


urday,  that  Lincoln  was  to  deliver  an  address  in  Be- 
loit  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day, — I  had  heard  the 
debate  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  at  Freeport,  in 
August,  I858, — it  seemed  to  me  very  desirable  that  Mr, 
Lincoln  address  the  Republicans  of  Janesville.  I  vras 
at  that  time  living  with  my  partner,  James  H.  Knowl- 
ton.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knowlton  were  out  of  the  city; 
not  wishing,  therefore,  to  take  Mr,  Lincoln  to  the 
home  of  Judge  Knowlton  in  the  latter' s  absence,  I 
asked  William  M.  Tallman  if  he  would  entertain  the 
speaker  while  in  our  city,  which  he  assured  me  he 
would  be  pleased  to  do,  I  then  asked  him  to  accompany 
me  to  Beloit,  to  invite  the  speaker.  I  took  Judge 
Knowlton 's  carriage  and  driver,  and  with  Mr,  Tallman 
started  for  Beloit,  On  Main  street,  near  Milwaukee 
street,  we  met  Daniel  Wilcox,  one  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Gazette ,  and  I  requested  him  also  to  accompany 
us  to  Beloit,  which  he  did,  I'.Tien  we  reached  Hanchettb 
Hall,  Lincoln  had  commenced  his  address.  At  its  close, 
we  introduced  ourselves  to  him,  and  extended  to  him 
an  invitation  to  return  mth  us  to  Janesville  and  ad- 
dress our  people  that  evening.  This  he  consented  to 
do,  and  we  immediately  returned  to  Janesville,  reach- 
ing there  before  dusk.  Finding  James  H,  Burgess  at 
Beloit,  he  accepted  our  invitation  to  ride  back  to 
Janesville  with  us, 

In/hile  returning  from  Beloit  to  Janesville,  we  came 
up  what  is  known  as  the  prairie,  or  town-line  road. 
This  runs  near  the  trail  followed  by  Black  Hawk  and 
Atkinson's  army.  While  coming  over  the  prairie  be- 
tween Beloit  and  Janesville,  Lincoln  recognized  the 
route  over  which  he  had  marched  twenty-seven  years 
before,  and  freely  talked  with  us  about  it. 

On  reaching  Janesville,    the  news    that  Lincoln  had 
arrived    and  would    address  the  people  that  evening., 
spread  rapiily  through  the  city,  and  a  large  audience 
gathered  in  what  was  then  known  as  Young  America  Hall, 
in  the  Myers  building. 

^  j<- 
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LBICODJ'S  JANESVILLE  ADDRESS 
October  1,  1859 


As  reported  in  the  Janesvllle  Morning  G-azette  of 
October  4,  1^59,  and  the  Weekly  Gazette  and  Free 
Press  of  October  7,  1859 ,  with  only  slight  variation. 


V'HEN  MR.  LINCOLN  made  his  apnearance  he  was  greeted 
with  cheers,  and  was  introduced  to  the  people  by 
Dr,  Treat,  the  -  president  of  the  Republican  club. 
Many  persons  saw  Mr.  L5.ncoln  for  the  first  time;  and 
his  person  is  tall  and  wiry,  his  complexion  dark, 
his  physiognon^r  homely,  and  his  phrenological  devel  - 
opments  being  peculiar,  he  attracted  much  attention. 
His  style  of  oratory  is  plain  and  unpretending  and 
his  gesticulations  sometimes  awkward.  He  has  studied 
in  no  school  of  declamation,  and  it  is  apparent  at 
once  that  we  have  homespun,  backwoods  Abe  Lincoln, 
just  as  nature  made  him,  without  any  attempts  at  or- 
atorical flourish  or  preparation.  This  at  first  is  a 
disappointment,  as  we  all  have  our  ideal  of  famous 
men,  and  if  they  are  not  at  first  grand  and  impres- 
sive, according  to  our  preconceived  notions,  we  are 
apt  to  consider  them  overestimated. 

X'fhile  Mr.  Lincoln  was  laying  down  his  propositions 
and  preparing  the  way  for  his  speech,  most  people  no 
doubt  thought  that  Abe  Lincoln  was  not  much  ahead  of 
common  orators,  after  all;  but  when  he  came  to  make 
his  points  tell,  and  to  drive  home  his  logical  con- 
clusions, the  evidence  of  his  profound  thought  was 
apparent,  while  his  powers  of  satire  and  wit  flashed 
out  brilliantly,  and  rather  startling  the  audience 
by  their  unexpectedness.  Vlhatever  unfavorable  opin- 
ion any  person  in  the  audience  may  at     first  have 


forraea  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  ability  as  an  orator  soon 
vanishes,  and  the  power  of  the  high  order  of  intel- 
lect which  he  imdoubtedly  possesses,  makes  itself 
felt,  not  only  while  the  speech  is  being  delivered, 
but  afterwards.  His  speeches  are  not  easily  forgotten, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  all  his  audience  who  heard  him 
through,  still  remember  his  points  and  his  hits,  and 
will  do  so  for  many  a  day;  and  that  they  still  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  that  tall,  gaiint  form,  stooping 
over  towards  his  hearers,  his  countenance  full  of 
hiomor  or  frowning  with  scorn,  as  he  lays  bare  to  the 
gaze  of  the  audience  the  ridiculous  riositions  of 
Douglas  or  withers  with  his  pungent  sarcasm  the  false 
positions  of  the  believers  in  popular  sovereignty. 

No  one  csji  forget  Mr,  Lincoln,  his  manner  or  his 
logic.  You  are  compelled  to  revolve  his  ideas  over 
and  over  in  your  mind  (whether  you  will  or  not). 
Hence  we  found,  yesterday,  the  Douglas  men  very  much 
disturbed — Lincoln  had  hit  their  popular  sovereignty 
craft  between  wind  and  water,  and  it  was  about  going 
down  with  the  whole  crew  on  board.  They  thought  there 
hadn't  been  much  of  a  storm.  "Pooh,"  said  they,  "he 
is  no  orator — he  has  not  hurt  us  any — we'll  show  you 
a  man  when  Douglas  comes."  Instinctively  they  feel 
that  they  need  the  help  of  their  leader,  and  they  cry 
out  for  him  to  come — "Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink," 


Mr.  Lincoln's  address  was  principally  in  relation 
to  slavery.  Of  the  several  points  made  we  select  only 
one,  and  this  we  cannot  give  in  the  author's  own 
words,  as  we  took  no  notes. 

He  enquired  why  slavery  existed  on  one  side  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  not  on  the  other.  V/hy  did  we  find  that 
institution  in  Kentucky,  and  not  in  Ohio?  There  was 
very  little  difference  in  the  soil  or  the  climate, 
and  the  people  on  one  side  of  the  line  loved  liberty 
as  well  as  the  other.  The  northern  portion  of  Ken- 
tucky was  opposite  free  territory,  while  the  southern 
portions  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  had  for  neigh- 
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bcsi'S  states  in  "vdiich  slavery  existed. 
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Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  he  had  failed  to  find  a  man 
■who  five  years  ago  had  expressed  it  his  belief  that 
the  declaration  of  independence  did  not  embrace  the 
colored  man.  But  the  public  mind  had  become  debauched 
by  the  popular  sovereignty  dogma  of  Judge  Douglas. 
The  first  step  down  the  hill  is  the  denial  of  the 
negro's  rights  as  a  hximan  being.  The  rest  comes  easy. 
Classing  the  colored  race  with  brutes  frees  from  all 
embarrassment  the  idea  that  slavery  is  right  if  it 
has  only  the  endorsement  of  the  popular  will,  Douglas 
has  said  that  in  a  conflict  between  the  white  and  the 
negro^  he  is  for  the  white  man;  but  in  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  negro  and  the  crocodile  he  is  for  the 
negro i  Or  the  matter  might  be  put  in  this  shape:  As 
the  white  man  is  to  the  negro,  so  is  the  negro  to  the 
crocodile  1  (Applause  and  laughter).  But  the  idea 
that  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  two  races,  or 
that  the  freedom  of  the  white  man  was  insecure  unless 
the  negro  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  abject  slavery, 
was  false  and  that  as  long  as  his  tongue  could  utter 
a  word  he  would  combat  that  infamous  idea.  There  was 
room  for  all  races,  and  as  there  was  no  conflict '  so 
there  was  no  necessity  of  getting  up  an  excitement  in 
relation  to  it. 

We  have  thrown  out  only  a  few  of  the  ideas  broached 
by  Mr,  Lincoln,  and  these  are  not  hi^  own  words.  ¥e 
have  entirely  omitted  all  mention  of  the  opening  part 
of  his  speech  which  related  to  the  position  of  the 
two  parties  on  the  slavery  question.  He  spoke  about 
an  hour  and  a  half. 
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VETERAN  RECALLS  SERVING  LINCOIN 
IN  BARBER  SHOP 


This  article  is  reprinted  from  an  unidentified 
clipping  in  the  files  of  the  Rock  County  Historical 
Society".  Anyone  who  can  assist  the  editor  in  dating 
this  story,  presuinably  from  the  Janesville  Gazette, 
please  contact  him  at  the  society  office. 


WITHOUT  APPRECIATING  in  the  least  that  it  was  to 
be  a  historic  moment  in  his  life,  a  boy  of  14  or 
thereabouts  brushed  the  clothes  of  a  tall,  angular 
Illinois  politician  in  a  Janesville  barber  shop. 

The  mpn  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  spoke  in  Janes- 
ville, in  the  old  Rjatt  House  ^oung  /unerica,  ed^ 
Hall,  in  18^8  ^859/.  The  boy  was  E.F.  Wieglef,now 
of  Milton,  a  Civil  War  verteran  of  the  Eagle  regi- 
ment. 

"I  was  a  barber's  apprentice  in  the  Lucas  barber 
shop,"  said  Mr.  '^ieglef  Wednesday,  "and  part  of  my 
work  was  to  act  as  porter  and  general  handy  boy.  I 
remember  seeing  Mr.  Lincoln  and  brushing  his  clothes 
ajid  handing  him  his  hat  after  he  had  been  shaved, 
but  thought  little  about  it  at  the  time,  I  was  too 
young  to  be  interested  in  rising  politicians  who  had 
not  yet  made  their  mark," 

Mr,  Wieglef  enlisted  in  1861  in  the  Janesville 
fire  Zouaves,  which  was  renamed  Company  G  at  Camp 
Randa3-1  and  was  made  a  part  of  the  Eighth  ^'fisconsin. 
He  fought  in  many  battles  of  the  West  and  served 
through  the  war. 


LIN  com  AT  THE  TALLMAN  HOME 
October  1859 


lucien-Si  Hanks'  experience  as  reported  by  Fred  L, 
Holraos  to  the  Bearbom  Independent ,  appearing  on  pp. 
23-24  of  the  issue  for  February  6,  1926. 


IT  WAS  IN  THE  AUTUMN  of  1859  at  the  home  of  my  un- 
cle, William  M,  Tallman,  at  Janesville,  Wisconsin.  I 
was  staying  at  the  time  with  his  son  Edgar,  a  boy  a 
year  older  than  I,  and  visiting  a  good  deal  with  his 
sister  "Gussie,"  about  my  own  age.  It  was  one  year 
after  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  and  Mr.  Lincoln  laad 
come  to  Janesville,  returning  from  the  State  Fair  at 
Milwaukee,  to  speak  on  political  issues  of  the  day. 
As  I  now  recall  it  was  his  last  visit  to  Wisconsin, 

Mr,  Lincoln  was  a  guest  at  the  Tallman  home  and  I 
remember  the  impressions  when  I  first  met  him.  He  was 
in  the  house  talking  with  Mr,  Tallman,  a  well-to-do 
and  prominent  lawyer  of  southern  Wisconsin.  V/hen  I 
entered  the  room  and  saw  him  I  thought  to  myself, 
"What  a  homely  covs  he  is,"  an  expression  the  boys 
used  at  the  time. 

"This  is  Master  Hanks,"  said  Mr,  Tallman  in  intro- 
ducing me, 

"Hanks I  That's  a  name  familiar  to  me,  my  boy,"  re- 
sponded Mr.  Lincoln,  I  did  not  understand  what  he 
meant  by  referring  so  intimately  to  the  name  of 
"Hanks,"  but  afterward  I  learned  that  it  was  also  the 
name  of  his  mother's  family.  So  far  as  I  know,  how- 
ever, the  two  families  were  not  related. 
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Probably  it  was  because  of  his  homely  countenance 
that  I  remember  so  vividly  his  appearance.  On  that 
occasion  Mr,  Lincoln  wore  a  black  frock  coat,  dark 
stock  tie,  black  vest,  thick  heavy  boots  with  double 
soles  and  his  feet  were  as  big  as  an  elephant ' s »  He 
wore  a  black  slouch  hat,  I  do  not  know  what  he 
carried  in  the  old-fashioned  carpet  bag  he  had  with 
him,  but  one  thing  was  a  nightgown,  which  he  were 
that  night  ...  He  was  scrupulously  clean  in  his 
personal  habits  and  appearance. 

There  are  some  other  incidents  of  that  evening 
•wiiich  I  recall.  Sometime  after  the  introduction  I  re- 
member that  Aunt  Emeline  told  me  I  would  have  to 
?leep  on  the  sofa  that  night  because  of  visitors.  I 
had  thought  the  remark  had  passed  unnoticed  by  otheis. 
Fut  when  Mr,  Lincoln  got  back  from  his  speech  that 
evening,  he  touched  Aunt  Emeline  on  the  shoulder  and 
t^aid:  "The  boy  and  I  will  get  along  together  all 
:dght;  he  and  I  will  sleep  together."  He  had  evident- 
ly overheard  what  Aunt  Emeline  had  said  to  me  earlier 
in  the  evening. 

Before  the  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  with  the  en- 
tire family.  During  the  early  evening  "Gussie"  and 
her  mother  went  into  the  parlor  and  "Gussie"  sat  dowi 
on  the  sofa.  Soon  Mr.  Lincoln  went  into  the  parlor 
and  I  followed,  because  I  wanted  to  be  near  the  girl, 
?he  was  so  beautiful,  and  I  was  in  love  with  my 
cousin.  Mr.  Lincoln  bowed  to  the  mother  and  then  sat 
dowi  on  the  sofa,  beside  her. 

"Now  Miss  Tallraan,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  about  your 
beaux, "  he  said . 

"But  I  haven't  any,"  she  quickly  responded. 

"Are  you  sure  you  are  telling  me  the  truth?"  a.sked 
Mr,  Lincoln  turning  toward  me  with  questioning  eyes. 
What  a  moment  that  was  to  mei 

In  those  days  the  Tallman  home  was  one  of  the  fine- 
est  residences  in    Southern    Wisconsin,  .It  had  been 
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erected  early  in'  ..th§:'.  "fifties  from  pressed  brick 
brought  from  Milwaukee.  The  rooms  were  large  and  the 
house  was  handsomely  furnished.  At  one  side  of  a  wide 
hallway  at  the  entrance  were  the  sitting  and  dining 
rooms  and  across  the  hall  was  a  drawing-room,  used 
only  on  occasions. 

The  evening  of  the  visit,  while  we  were  chatting  in 
the  drawing  room,  Mr.  Lincoln  faced  the  sitting  room 
and  I  could  see  that  he  was  interested  in  the  next 
room.    Finally  he  spoke  what  was  on  his  mind. 

"Mrs.  Tallman,    may  we  sit  in  the  other  room?"  he 
asked.    The  suggestion    plea.sed  her.    He  evidently  had 
the    habit  of    making  people    feel  at  home    with  him. 
Soon  it  was  time  for  the  address. 

Not  being  particularly  interested  in  politics  at 
that  time  I  did  not  he?.r  the  speech.  There  was  a 
dance  in  one  of  the  neighboring  houses  and  I  went  to 
that  instead.  It  was  about  11  o'clock  when  I  came 
back.  Lincoln  had  returned  and  was  talking  intently 
with  Mr,  Tallman,  I  went  to  bed — no  one  paid  any  at- 
tention to  me, 

I  lay  at  the  back  of  the  bed,  and  believe  that  I 
went  to  sleep.  Though  I  was  awakened  when  Mr,  Lincoln 
came  in  about  midnight  I  pretended  to  be  asleep.  He 
undressed  quickly  and  came  to  bed.  For  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  he  was  quiet  and  apparently  went 
right  to  sleep.  He  seemed  very  uneasy*  Soon  he  gave 
vocal  evidences  of  slumber.  His  body  jerked  and 
twitched  spasmodically,  and  often  he  touched  me.  His 
long  legs  would  be  kicking  around,  the  subconscious 
effect  probably  of  his  vigorous  speech  but  an  hour  or 
two  before.  He  and  Mr,  Tallman  were  strong  abolition- 
ists and  perhaps  their  conversation  before  going  to 
bed  had  made  him  nervous.  He  was  very  restless.  There 
was  simply  no  sleep  whatever  for  me.  I  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  I  slipped  out  of  bed  and  went  into  the 
hall,  where  I  slept  on  a  sofa  the  remainder  of  the 
night.    Lincoln  never  knew  when  I  left. 
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In  the  morning  a  hiimorous  incident  occurred.  At  the 
end  of  the  hall,  near  the  stairway  leading  to  the 
second  floor,  -was  a  closet  supplied  with  slippers, 
Everyone  -was  expected  to  exchange  his  shoes  for  slip- 
pers before  going  to  bed.  By  oversight  Mr,  Lincoln 
nad  not  been  informed  of  this  custom  and  wore  his 
boots  to  his  room  and  then  set  them  outside  the  door. 
It  was  nearing  train  time.  Edgar  was  finally  told  to 
call  him,  but  as  he  started,  Lincola  entered  the  sit- 
ting room.  I  can  see  him  now.  He  was  minus  boots — 
his  blue  yam  stockings  with  white  tips  being  plainly 
in  evidence.  Turning  to  Mrs,  Tallraan,  he  smilingly 
declared : 

"I  can't  accuse  you,  but  I  have  no  boots," 

Aunt  Emeliiie  was  a  bit  mortified.  Finding  the  boots 
at  his  door,  the  janitor  had  taken  and  cleaned  tbem, 
but  returned  them  to  the  downstairs  closet.  Lincoln 
sat  down  in  the  sitting  room  and  pulled  them  on 
before  the  entire  family. 

I  went  by  way  of  Washington  in  the  autumn  of  I863 
to  visit  with  Edgar  Tal.lman  and  then  on  to  ray  old 
home  at  Hartford,  Conuocticut .  While  in  Washington  I 
met  President  Lincoln  on  the  street.  I  knew  him  the 
moment  I  saw  him;  he  was  such  a  homely  looking  fellow 
I  could  not  forget  him.  President  Lincoln  apparently 
recognized  me  as  someone  he  had  seen  before  and 
stopped. 

"I  am  Hanks,  the  fellow  ^f^ho  tried  to  sleep  with 
you,"  I  said  coming  up  and  shaking  his  hand,  Lincoln 
laughed,  declared  that  he  remembered  the  incident, 
and  invited  me  to  visit  him.  But  I  was  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  back  to  my  old  home  that  I  did  not  seize 
this  opportunity, 

I  was  shocked  and  pained  less  than  two  years  after 
Tfihen  I  read  in  the  papers  that  he  had  been  cruelly 
assa.ssinated. 
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TALMANS  1?ECALL  LING0m»S  ¥ISIT 


Extracted  from  page  5  of  the  Janesville  DaiJ.y 
Gazette  for  February  12,  IW. 


Oiie  little  incident  of  Lincoln's  visit  to  Janes- 
ville sixty  years  ago  is  remebered  of  the  man  i^iio 
afterwards  became  President.  He  stayed  for  the  night 
at  the  residence  of  William  Tallman  after  making  his 
speech  in  the  evening.  In  those  days  it  was  the  cust- 
om for  jguests  to  place  their  shoes'  outside  th^  door 
of  the  room  to  be  blackened  and  returned.  This  Mr. 
Lincoln  did,  but  failed  to  find  them  on  arising  in 
the  morning.  In  those  days  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Tallman  family  to  assemble  in  the  library  for  morning 
prayers  and  Mr.  Lincoln  appeared  in  their  midst  in 
his  stocking  feet.  They  were  blue  homespun  with  white 
toes  and  heels.  In  quiet  dignity  he  told  Mrs.  '^allman 
of  his  loss  and  said  in  a  quaint  manner:  "They  are 
too  big  for  anyone  else,  Mrs,  Tallman,  so  I  am  sure 
they  were  not  stolen,"  A  search  was  quickly  made  and 
the  missing  articles  returned,  Mr.  Edgar  Tallman,  a 
son  in  the  household,  and  father  of  Justice  Stanley 
Tallman,  said  the  dignity  of  the  man,  the  quiet  man- 
ner with  which  he  took  the  affair,  while  ludicrous  in 
itself,  was  one  at  which  none  of  the  family  even 
smiled  over, 

Mr,  Lincoln  stayed  in  Janesville  during  the  morning 
and  attended  church  service  here  before  returning  to 
Beloit . 
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LIMCOLN  ATTENDS  SERVICES 
At  the  Congregational  Church 


Reprinted  from  the  Janesville  Gazette  for  Thursday, 
February  12,  1925. 


•  ON  SUNDAY  /Lincoln/  attended  church  at  the  Congreg- 
ational Church  and  perhaps  the  only  living  person  who 
remembers  him  there  is  Miss  Mary  L.  Peterson  of  316 
East  Milwaukee  street.  There  are  not  many  now  living 
who  saw  Lincoln  at  that  time.  The  harvest  of  the  old 
of  that  day  has  been  complete,  the  youth  knew  him 
only  as  a  passing  event  soon  forgotten. 

Miss  J^lary  L.  Peterson,  316  East  Milwaukee  street, 
recalls  seeing  Lincoln  when  he  attended  services  at 
the  Congregational  church  here  in  18$9.  She  was  a 
young  girl  and  noticed  the  stranger  who  came  in- 
to the  church  in  company  mth  Mr.  and  Mrs,  William H 
Tallraan.  She  said  ,  «  ,  his  height  and  correct  car- 
riage impressed  her  first  and  when  she  glimpsed  his 
face  she  thought  to  herself,  "My,  what  a  homely  man  I" 
but  at  the  same  time  she  noticed  something  in  his  ex- 
pression that  attracted  her.  She  was  so  strongly  im- 
pressed that  she  watched  him  "every  minute  during  the 
service"  and  was  very  anxious  to  find  out  who  he  was. 

On  inquiring  she  was  told  that  the  ^stranger  was, 
"Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln,  a  friend  of  Mr,  '^allman's,  from 
Illinois"  who  had  stopped  over  to  spend  Sunday  vdiile 
enroute  to  /froir/  Milwaukee  to  make  a  speech," 

-X-  "/c 
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JANESVILLE  MAN  ACCOMPANIES  ABE  TO  WASHINGTON 


Reprinted  from  the  Janesville  Gazette  for  Thursday, 
February  12,  1925. 


ONE  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PARTY  on  the  memorable  jour- 
ney of  Lincoln  from  his  home  at  Springfield,  Ill- 
inois, to  Washington,  was  a  Janesville  man,  James  M, 
Burgess,  v^ho  was  afterward  appointed  postmaster  in 
this  city  by  the  president,  and  served  until  removed 
by  President  Johnson, 

Just  before  reaching  Baltimore,  Mr,  Lincoln  learned 
that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  assassinate  him  in 
that  city,  according  to  the  story  that  has  found  gen- 
eral acceptance, 

l#iether  or  not  a  plot  was  actually  made,  Mr,  Lin- 
coln left  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  ty  a  special 
train,  and  passed  through  Baltimore  early  in  the 
morning,  li^Jhen  the  presidential  train  arrived  in  Bal- 
timore, Mr.  Burgess  was  selected  to  go  onto  the  plat- 
form of  the  traein  and  accounce  that  the  president  was 
already  in  V/ashington. 

Mr,  Burgess  became  acquainted  with  the  war-time 
president  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  this  city, 
October  1,  1859,  when  he  spoke  at  Young  America  Hall, 

At  the  close  of  his  speech  here,  it  is  recounted 
that  he  met  many  Janesville  men,  among  them  Mr.  Bur- 
gess, and  laughingly  related  to  them  the  story  of  his 
march  between  here  and  Fort  Atkinson  as  a  soldier  in 
Black  Hawk  grove,  now  a  part  of  Janesville, 
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JMESVILLE  RE.\DS  OF  LINCOLN'S  DEATH 


The  following  official  bulletins  of  different  date- 
lines are  all  from  the  April  15,.  I865,  issue  of  the 
Janesville  Gazette. 


WAR  DEPARTMENT,  April  l^th— 11  p.n.— Ma.jor  General 
rix: — This  evening  about  9:30  p.m.,  at  Ford's  Theater, 
zhe  President,  TArfiile  sitting  in  his  private  box  with 
Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mrs,  Rogers  and  Major  Rathbum,  was 
c'hot  by  an  assassin  who  suddenly  entered  the  box  and 
-ipproached  behind  the  President.  The  assassin  then 
leaped  upon  the  stage,  brandishing  a  large  dagger  or 
mife,  and  made  his  escape  in  the  rear  of  the  theater. 
?he  pistol  ball  entered  the  back  of  the  President's 
head  and  penetrated  nearly  thro  the  head.  The  wound 
is  mortal.  The  President  has  been  insensible  ever 
since  it  was  inflicted,  and  is  now  about  dying. 

About  the  same  hour  an  assassin,  whether  the  same 
or  not  is  not  known,  entered  Mr,  Seward's  apartments 
and  under  the  pretense  of  having  a  prescription  was 
shoT/'/n  to  the  secretary's  sick-chamber.  The  assassin 
immediately  rushed  to  the  bed  and  inflicted  two  or 
three  stabs  on  the  throat,  and  two  on  the  face.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  wounds  may  not  be  mortal.  My  apprehen- 
cion  is  that  they  will  prove  fatal.  The  nurse  exam- 
ined Mr.  Fred  Seward  who  was  in  an  adjoining  room  and 
hastened  to  his  father's  room  where  he  met  the  assas- 
sin who  inflicted  upon  him  one  or  two  dangerous 
wounds.  The    recovery    of  Fred  Sewaixi    is  doubtful. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  President  will  live 
through  the  night.  Gen.  Grant  and  wife  were  adver- 
tised to    be    at    the    theater    this  evening,    but  he 
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started  to  Burlington  at  six  o'clock  this  evening. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting  at  which  Gen.  Grant  was  pres- 
ent, the  subject  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  peace  was  discussed.  The  Presi- 
dent was  cheerful  and  hopeful  and  spoke  very  kindly 
of  Gen.  Lee  and  others  of  the  Confederacy,  and  of  the 
establishment  of  a  government  in  Virginia. 

All  the  members  of  the  cabinet  except  Mr,  Seward 
are  now  in  attendence  upon  the  President.  Shaw  has 
seen  Mr.  Seward,  but  he  and  Frederick  were  both  un- 
conscious, 

E.M.  ST.OTON,  Sec'y  of  War 

WAR  DEPARTMENT,  4:10  a.m.,  April  15.— To  Major  Gen- 
eral Dix: — The  President  continues  insensible  and  is 
sinking.  Secret-^ ry  Seward  remains  without  change. 
Frederick  Seward's  skull  is  fractured  in  two  places 
besides  a  severe  cut  on  the  head.  The  attend ent  is 
still  alive  but  hopeless,  Mr.  Seward's  wounds  are  not 
dangerous.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  two  assassins 
were  engaged  in  the  horrible  crimes.  Hicks  /l/  Booth 
being  the  one  that  shot  the  President,  and  the  other 
an  accomplice  of  his  whose  name  is  not  known  but 
whose  description  is  so  clear  that  he  c^n  hardly  es- 
cape. It  appears  from  a  letter  found  in  Booth's  trunk 
that  the  murder  was  planned  before  the  4th  of  March 
but  fell  through  then  because  the  accomplice  backed 
out  until  Richmond  could  be  heard  from.  Booth  and  his 
accomplice  were  at  the  livery  stable  at  six  o'clock 
last  evening  and  left  there  with  their  horses  about 
10  o'clock,  or  shortly  before  that  hour.  It  xvould 
seem  that  they  had  for  several  days  been  watching 
their  chance,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  it  was  not 
carried  into  effect  until  last  night.  One  of  them  has 
evidently  made  his  way  to  Baltimore,  The  other  has 
not  yet  been  traced, 

E.M.  STMTON,  Sec'y  of  War 
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WAR  DEPARTWT,  Washington, 

April  15.  Gen.  Dix:  

Abraham  Lincoln  died  this 
morning  at  22  minutes  after 
7  o'clock, 

(Signed)       E.M.  ST/iMTON, 

Sec'y  of  V/ar, 
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uried  on  Abe's  Birthday 


Funeral  services  will  be  held 
this  afternoon,  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day, for  Delmer  F.  Lincoln,  77- 
year-old  Union  Grove  farmer, 
and  a  relative  of  Abraham  Lin- 
Jcoln,  president  of  the  United 


States  from  1861  until  his  as- 
sassination in  1865. 

As  the  nation  observes  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  its 
16th  president,  services  will  be 
read  for  the  Union  Grove  man, 
who  is  to  be  buried  beside  his 
father,  through  whom  he  v/as 
related  to  the  president,  in  the 
Union  Grove  cemetery. 

Delmer  Lincoln,  who  is  sur- 
vived by  two  brothers,  George 
Lincoln  of  Chicago  and  Harry 
Lincoln  of  Union  Grove,  was  a 
son  of  the  late  Frank  E.  Lin- 
coln, pioneer  Racine  county 
farmer,  who  came  to  Yorkville 
in  1853  from  Montello,  Wis., 
and  purchased  the  farm  origin- 
ally owned  by  his  grandfather. 
Four  generations  of  the  Lin- 
coln family  lived  in  the  farm 
house  built  in  1840  by  the 
grandfather  on  land  he  ob- 
tained from  the  government  in 
1837.  Delmer  was  the  fourth 


ournal-Times  Photoi 


Photos  above  show  interior  and  exterior  views  of  the 
home  at  Yorkville  which  sheltered  four  generations  of 
the  Lincoln  family,  relatives  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  16th 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  house,  built  in  1840, 
stands  on  land  obtained  from  the  government  in  1837  by 
the  great-grandfather  of  George  and  Harry  Lincoln,  whose 
brother  Delmer  had  operated  the  farm  for  many  years  prior 
to  his  death  on  Feb.  9.  Delmer  was  buried  today,  Lincoln's 
birthday. 
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generation  to  operate  the  farm. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
assassinated  in  Ford's  theater, 
Frank-  Lincoln,  father  of  Del- 
mer  and  his  brothers,  was  only 
12  years  ,  old.  He  never  saw 
the"  Civil  ^ War  ""presidKit  al- 
though Abe  Lincoln  visited  his 
uncle,  David  Lincoln,  in  Chi- 
cago several  times  during  his 
campaign  and  Abraham's  son 
Robert  was  a  boyhood:  chum 
of  David  Lincoln's  son. 
.  Several  relics  of  President 
Lincoln  have  been  in  posses- 
sion of  his  Racine  County  rela- 
tives. Among  the  most  treas- 
ured is  a  Bible,  written  in  Old 
English  and  signed  by  Abra- 
ham. Another  is  a  pair  of  bin- 
oculars carried  in  the  Civil 
War  by  a  Lincoln  relative  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  second  Bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run.  The  binoculars 
also  were  used  during  World 
War  I  and  were  returned  after 
the  armistice  to  the  Lincoln 
family. 


Rites  Saturday  at  Grove 
for  Abe  Lincoln  Relative 


One  of  the  oldest  relatives 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  16th 
president  of  the  United  Stages, 
died  Feb.  17  in  Chicago.  How- 
ever, the  body  of  George  B. 
Lincoln,  77,  will  be  returned 
to  the  Town  of  Yorkville,  the 
place  of  his  birth  in  1881,  for 
burial. 

mtes  Saturday  ^ 
Graveside  funeral  services 


will  be  conducted  for  George 
Lincoln  at  1  p.  m.  Saturday, 
Feb.  21,  by  Rev.  Loren  Lewis. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Union 
Grove  Cemetery. 

An  attorney  by  profession, 
Lincoln  had  lived  in  Chicago 
for  the  last  52  years,  but  his 
youth  was  spent  in  and  near 
Union  Grove.  A  son  of  the  late 
Frank  E.  and  Catherine  Jordan 
Lincoln,  he  was  bom  in  the 
Lincoln  home  built  by  his  pio-< 
neer  ancestors  in  the  Town  of 
Yorkville.  Four  generations  of 
the  Lincoln  family  lived  in  the 
farmhouse  built  in  1840  by 
Lincoln's  grandfather  on  land 
he  obtained  from  the  govern- 
ment in  1837. 

Union  iGrove  School 
Lincoln  received  his  early 
education  at  a  Union  Grove 
high  school. 

Although  he  never  met  his 
illustrious   relative  President 
Lincoln,  George  Lincoln  owned 
several  prized  articles  at  one 
itime  involved'  in  the  presi- 
I  dent's  life. 

!  Most  important  of  these  is  a 
family  Bible  written  in  Old 
I  English  and  signed  by  Abra- 
ham. There  also  is  a  pair  of 
binoculars  which  were  used  in 
the  Civil  and  World  wars.  The 
glasses  were  carried  by  a  Lin- 
Icoln  relative  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Run. 

!  3  Survivors 

i  In  Chicago,  Lincoln  was  a, 
'memt>er  of  Cleveland  Lodge 
211,  F.  &  A.  M.,  was  past  High 
Priest  of  Washington  Chapter 
43,  R.  A.  M.,  and  past  Illus- 
trious Master  of  Chicago  Coun- 
cil R.S.N.  Survivors  include 
his  wife,  Mathilda;  two  nieces 
and  two  nephews. 


\  — Journal-Times  Photo 

-  Pictured  in  above  photo  is  the  old  Lincoln  home  in  the 
Town  of  Yorkville,  where  George  Lincoln,  relative  of  the 
16th  president  of  the  United  States,  was  bom  in  1881. 
Four  generations  of  the  Lincoln  family  lived  in  the  house 
which  was  built  by  George  Lincoln's  grandfather,  an  early 
settler  in  Racine  County. 


Lincoln  In  State  at  Least  Tivice, 
Historians  Recall  on  Birth  Date 


By  STERLING  SORENSEN 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  the  Civil 
war  president  whose  birthday 
anniversary  is  observed  to- 
day, visited  the  Badger  state  twice, 
and  possibly  three  times  in  the 
course  of  a  career  which  took  him 
from  his  log  cabin  birthplace  in 
Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  to  the 
white  house. 

Today  Madison  and  Wisconsin 
join  in  marking  the  139th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  the  Great 
Emancipator  who  died  by  an  as- 
sassin's bullet  In  a  house  not  far 
from  Ford's  theater,  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Apr.  15,  1865. 

Banks  and  slate  and  county 
office  buildings  were  closed  today 
and  on  exhibit  at  the  state  histor- 
ical museum  are  its  items  from  its 
Lincoln  collection — including  an  oil 
•>ortiait,  the  bedspread  from  the 
bed  in  v\hicli  Lincoln  died,  a  cast  of 
the  Kill!  president's  hands,  photo- 


graphs, autographs  and  a  page  from 
the  text  of  the  speech  he  made  on 
Sept.  30,  1859,  at  the  state  fair 
at  Milwaukee.  The  speech  was 
written  in  longhand  by  Lincoln. 

LINCOLN  VISITED  Wisconsin 
as  a  soldier  and  as  a  statesman, 
and  possibly  as  a  young  and 
briefless  lawyer,  although  histor- 
ians are  not  agreed  on  the  au- 
thenticity of  young  Abe's  trip  up 
along  the  Michigan  lake  shore  to 
Sheboygan. 

Romantisists  have  told  that 
grief-maddened  by  the  death  of 
his  sweetheart,  Ann  Rutledge, 
Lincoln  left  his  Illinois  surround- 
ings with  the  idea  of  joining  the 
stream  of  immigration  into  the 
new  Badger  territory. 

During  the  latter  part  of  tlie 
1830s.  some  writcr.s  have  main- 
tained, Lincoln  made  an  e.vplora- 
iContmued  on  page  IV,  column  &) 
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Lincoln  Was 
State  Visitor 
At  Least  Twice 

(Coutinuea  Jrom  page  1) 
tory  tour  of  Wisconsin.  He  visited 
Milwaukee,  and  walked  north 
along  the  lake  as  far  as  Sheboy- 
gan, especially  examining  Port 
Washington  where  he  had  thought 
of  sell  ling. 

Mowcvci-,  the  .sl.ite's  foremost 
scholars,  iacludiug  Alice  .Smith,  of 
the  slate  liislorical  society^s  maps 
;and  manusfrii)t  division,  discount 
jlliis  olt-iold  tale  as  being  without 
'  basis  in  reliable  lad. 

IN  Al'TER  VLAItS,  Lincoln  was 
accustomed  to  make  liglit  of  his 
soldiering  in  the  Black  Hawk  In- 
dian war  of  1832,  but  at  the  time, 
it  was  grim  business. 

Old    Chief    Black    Hawk,  after 
laidiiiii  the  exposed  settlements  of 
.  northern  Illinois,  lied  to  southern 
Wisconsin,   along  a  route  which 
took  him  through  Madison,  and  to 
.  the  Mississippi.     Regular  troops 
1  and  Illinois  militia  were  summoned 
;  in  the  fight  against  Black  Hawk, 
and  among  them    was  a  young 
militiaman,  Lincoln. 

The  troops  with  whom  Lincoln 
volunteered  crossed  the  Wisconsin 
border  on  June  30,  near  Beloit, 
and  lor  10  days  pressed  northward 
up  the  Rock  river.  On  July  10,  the 
militia  \\as  mustered  out  at  a  point 
beyond  Ft.  Atkinson,  and  Lincoln 
returned  home. 

In  1859,  his  lame  assured  by  his 
debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
Lincoln  visited  the  state  as  the 
istandard  bearer  of  the  newly  or- 
ganized Republican  party.  First  at 
the  Milwaukee  state  fair,  and  then 
at  Beloit  and  Janesville,  he  spoke 
on  the  burning  issues  of  the  day, 
and  predicted  the  ultimate  end 
of  the  iniquity  of  slavery. 

THE  TALK  Lincoln  made  on 
Sept.  30,  1859  at  Milwaukee  was 
published  the  next  day  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel.  The  talk  was 
made  from  a  manuscript,  writter\ 
by  Lincoln  himself. 

Each  compositor  in  the  Senti- 
nel's composing  room  kept  his  own 
"take"  of  the  copy  in  Lincoln's 
handwriting,  and  one  of  these 
pages  has  come  into  the  possession 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical 
society. 

The  Sentinel  compositor  gave  it 
to  Lalhrop  E.  Smith,  then  a  stu- 
dent at  Beloit,  and  later  editor  of 
the  Howard  County  Times,  Cresco, 
la.  Smith  was  a  one  time  Madison 
resident. 

The  first  sentence  of  the  page 
from  Lincoln's  address  reads: 

"The  world  is  agreed  that  labor 
is  the  source  from  which  human 
wants  are  mainly  supplied." 


Racine  Girl  Became  Maid 
for  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln 


Journal  Special  Correspondence 
.  Racine,  WijsJ-A  rocking  chair 
purchasecl  Sn^ith  the,  first  wages 
Mrs.  Ms^  Todd  Uncoln  paid  a 
12  year  olid  Racine  Negro  girl, 
who  worked  as  her  '  personal 
maid,  'has  been  gfi/^en  to  Mrs. 
John  Monte,  Racine,  a  "member 
of  the  Racine  County  Hostorical 
society. 

The  chair  was  purchased  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  the  late 
Mrs.  Logan  Davis  and  was  given 
by  her  to  Mrs.  Gilbert  Beth.  The 
two  women  were  neighbors  here 
from  1925  until  Mrs.  Davis' 
death  in  1945.  Mrs.  Beth  gave 
the  chair  to  Mrs.  Monte  when 
she  moved  to  Florida  recently. 

According  to  Mrs.  Beth,  Mrs. 
Davis  was  assigned  to  be  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  maid  when  the  Civil 
war  president's  wife  and  son  vis- 
ited Racine  in  the  summer  of 
1867.  The  Lincolns  stayed  at  the 
Congress  hotel. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  took  a  liking  to 
the  little  girl  and  asked  her  to 
return  to  Washington  with  her. 
Mrs.  Davis  told  Mrs.  Beth  that 
in  Washington  she  was  sent  to 
school,  working  for  Mrs.  Lincoln 
in  her  spare  time.  With  the  first 
wages  she  received,  she  pur- 
chased the  black  walnut  wood 
rocking  chair. 

Later,  Mrs.  Davis  worked  in 
the  bureau  of  engraving.  She  re- 
tired in  1925  after  58  years  in 
the  department,  and  returned  to 
Racine. 


Mrs.  Davis  also  left  six  china  | 
plates  which  she  was ■  given  as' 
a  memento  of  her  days' with  Mrs. 
Lincoln.  There  are  two  plates  of 
each  of  three  floral  patterns. 
Each  plate  has  a  pattern  num- 
ber and  is  dated  1866.  The  plates 
also  have  been  turned  over  to 
Mrs.  Monte,        :  , 
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Old  Abe  Legend  Grows 


By  EARL  CHAPIN 
Staff  Writer 

EAU  CLAIRE  —  The 
sculpture  of  Old  Abe, 
which  will  be  dedicated 
Friday  (see  story  below), 
is  a  long-due  recognition 
of  one  of  the  most  notable 
figures  in  Wisconsin  histo- 
ry. Old  Abe  was  not  a 
man:  he  was  a  bird,  a 
bald  eagle,  and  his  story  is 
one  of  the  classics  of  state 
lore. 

"Old  Abe"  was  the  name 
given  their  eagle  mascot 
by  the  Eighth  Wisconsin 
Infantry,  which  he  served 
as  a  living  standard  bear- 
er and  an  inspiration  to 
the  soldiers  in  36  battles 
and  skirmishes  during 
three  years  in  the  field. 

He  was  called  the  "war 
bird"  by  Confederate  sol- 
diers, who  tried  to  capture 
him  and,  "that  damn  Yan- 
kee buzzard"  when  they 
failed.  Old  Abe  lived  an  il- 
lustrious life,  his  early 
years  amid  the  excitement 
and  din  of  battle,  his  later 
years  amid  honors  gener- 
ally accorded  only  great 
war  heroes. 

IN  THE  SPRING  of  1861 
an  Indian  named  Sky 
Chief,  while  making  sugar 
on  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  Flambeau  River, 
chanced  upon  an  eagle's 
nest.  With  the  aid  of  a 
companion  he  felled  the 
tree  and  captured  the  two 
me-kee-zeen'-ce  (eaglets) 
in  the  nest.  One  died  as  the 
result  of  the  fall.  The  other 
was  sold  to  a  trader,  Dan- 
iel McCann.  for  a  bushel  of 
corn. 

The  McCann  cabin  was 
situated  near  .Jim  Falls  of 
the  Chippewa  River,  on 
the  west  side.  McCann' 
taught  the  young  eagle 
tricks  such  as  rolling  over 
and  playing  dead  and 
doing  a  jig  to  the  tune  of  a 
harmonica. 

Stirring  events  were 
happening  in  1861,  The 
long-threatened  war  be- 
tween the  states  was  be- 
ginning to  unfold.  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln's 
call  for  troops  had  sent  a 
wave  of  patriotic  fervor 
through  the  North.  In 
towns  and  settlements  of 
even  the  most  remote  re- 
gions, companies  of  volun- 
teers were  being  formed. 
Dan  McCann  was  crip- 
pled, but  feeling  that 
"somebody  in  the  family 
ought  to  go,"  he  took  the 
eagle  to  Chippewa  Falls 
where  a  volunteer  group 
was  being  organized,  and 
offered  him  as  a  mascot. 

THE  CHIPPEWA  com- 
pany refused  so  McCann 
brought  the  young  eagle 
on  down  to  Eau  Claire 
where  Company  C  of  the 
8th  Wisconsin  Regiment 
was  preparing  to  leave  for 
service, 

Capt.  .John  E.  Perkins  at 
first  hesitated  to  accept  so 


Old  Abe,  famous 
eagle  masco'l-  of  the 
Eighth  Wisconsin 
infantry  during  the 
Civil  War,  is  shown 
here  in  a  photo  made 
from  a  contempo- 
r  a  r  y  stereoscopic 
view.  Inspiring  the 
the  Union  soldiers  in 
battle  after  battle, 
he  was  called  the 
"war  bird"  by  Con- 
federate soldiers 
who  tried  to  capture 
him,  and  "that  damn 
Yankee  buzzard" 
when  they  failed. 


strange  a  recruit,  but  the 
arguments  of  his  men  pre- 
vailed. The  eagle  was 
sworn  into  the  service  by 
putting  red,  white,  and 
blue  ribbons  about  his 
neck,  and  being  named 
Old  Abe  in  honor  of  the 
president.  A  perch  was 
provided:  On  it  the  eagle 
was  carried  alongside  the 
colors. 

It  was  with  much  fan- 
fare that  Company  C 
boarded  the  Steamer  Stel- 
la Whipple  at  the  site  of 
the  present  Masonic  Tem- 
ple in  Eau  Claire,  and  the 
eagle  was  the  center  of  at- 
tention. So  it  was  also  at 
La  Crosse  where  the  com- 
pany disembarked  and 
•took  a  train  to  Madison 
and  Camp  Randall. 

Company  C  left  Madison 
after  about  six  weeks  of 
training  and  went  South 
where  they  engaged  in  nu- 
merous battles  and  skir- 
mishes. 

Old  Abe  was  truly  a 
"war  eagle."  The  constant 
excitement  of  marches 
and  battles  roused  all  the 
native  fire  in  the  majestic 
bird.  A  contemporary  ac- 
count states,  "At  the 
sound  of  the  regimental 
bugle,  which  he  learned  to 
recognize,  he  would  start 
suddenly,  then  bend  his 
head  gracefully,  anticipat- 
ing the  coming  shock. 
With  excited  animation  he 
would  survey  the  squad- 
rons as  they  rushed  into 
line.  Click  would  go  a 
thousand  locks  and  Old 
Abe  would  turn,  scrutiniz- 
ing the  ranks,  and  dipping 
his  brow  forward,  await 
the  crash.  When  it  came, 
rolling  fiery  thunder  over 
the  plain,  he  would  spring 


up  and  spread  his  pinions, 
uttering  his  startling 
scream,  heard,  felt  and 
glorified  in  by  the  desper- 
ate soldiers." 

THE  PRIDE  and  confid- 
ence of  the  Federals  in 
their  mascot  was  matched 
by  the  ambition  of  their- 
foe  to  capture  it.  Said  Gen. 
Sterling  Price,  with  Gen- 
erals Van  Dorn  and  Lovell 
commanding  42,000  south- 
ern troops  arrayed  against 
the  forces  of  Rosecrans 
near  Corinth,  Miss.,  "I 
would  rather  capture  that 
old  eagle  than  a  whole 
Yankee  brigade."  He  or- 
dered his  men  to  take  Old 
Abe  "at  any  hazard." 

The  Eighth  Wisconsin, 
by  forced  march,  reached 
the  scene  of  battle  at  Cor- 
inth at  2  p.m.,  on  Oct.  3, 
1862.  This  was  what  the 
Confederates  had  been 
waiting  for.  With  a  yell 
that  echoed  across  the 
hills,  they  charged  upon 
the  Eighth  Regiment 
which  had  deployed  in 
front  of  the  Union  lines. 

In  a  frenzy  of  determina- 
tion the  southerners  struck 
the  Eagle  regiment  and 
sent  the  Union  men  reeling 
back  until  Old  Abe,  on  his 
perch,  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  battle. 

"There  he  is!"  Capture 
him,  boys!"  a  Confederate 
officer  shouted. 

Roused  to  a  supreme  ef- 
fort by  the  danger  to  their 
mascot,  the  Wisconsin  in- 
fantrymen rallied.  In  the 
rain  of  shot,  the  leash 
which  held  Old  Abe  to  his 
perch  was  severed  and  the 
mascot  soared  into  the 
sky. 

SEEING  their  objective 


escaping,  the  Confederates 
turned  their  fire  on  the  ea- 
gle. But  with  a  scream  of 
defiance,  Old  Abe  rose  un- 
scathed high  above  the 
battlefield.  From  his  ad- 
vantage aloft  he  watched 
the  conflict  ebb  and  flow, 
and  when  a  lull  in  the  bat- 
tle provided  an  opportuni- 
ty, he  plummeted  to  earth 
to  alight  near  the  color 
bearer  of  his  regiment. 

On  June  26,  1864.  Old 
Abe  returned  to  Eau  Claire 
with  the  remnants  of  the 
original  company. 

FEW  GENERALS  re- 
ceived the  post-war  ac- 
claim accorded  Old  Abe. 
He  was  the  center  of  inter- 
est at  the  first  encamp- 
ment of  the  Grand  Ai'my 
of  the  Republic.  He  was 
taken  to  the  Chicago  Fair 
and  the  Philadelphia  Cen- 
tennial. He  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  banquet  for 
Gen,  U.S.  Grant.  Sale  of 
feathers,  pictures  and  bio- 
graphies raised  $105,900 
for  the  branch  home  of  the 
National  Asylum  for  Vol- 
unteer Soldiers  at  Milwau- 
kee. 

But  the  famous  eagle  be- 
came a  ward  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  and  made  his 
home  in  a  large  room  fit- 
ted for  him  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing. Smoke  from  a  fire  in 
the  building  brought  about 
the  eagle's  death  after  17 
years  of  residence  there. 
In  1881  the  Capitol  Build- 
ing burned  and  the  stuffed 
body  of  Old  Abe  was  de- 
stroyed. A  replica  was 
found  and  donated  by  the 
GAR  of  Mellen,  Wis.  This 
bird  is  now  in  the  GAR 
room  of  the  present  Capi- 
tol Building. 
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IN  MENOMONIE 

County,  City 
Work  Together 


Pioneer  Press  News  Service 

MENOMONIE  —  "To- 
getherness in  government" 
took  a  giant  step  forward 
here  earlier  tliis  month 
when  the  Dunn  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  voted 
to  accommodate  city  ad- 
ministrative and  police  of- 
fices in  two  county  owned 
and  operated  structures. 

The  17-10  vote  by  the  su- 
pervisors now  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  city  administrative 
offices  to  occupy  a  new 
floor  to  be  added  to  the 
Dunn  County  Courthouse 
and  for  the  city  police  force 
to  operate  from  the  county 
sheriff's  office  which  will 
undergo  extensive  remodel- 
ing. 

While  the  decision  was  of 
the  landmark  variety,  it  is 
not  the  first  time  in  Dunn 
county  history  that  city  and 
county  officials  decided  to 
cooperate  in  a  major  pro- 
ject. 

Close  to  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  Menomonie 
and  Dunn  County,  with  an 
assist  from  the  state  legisla- 
ture, pooled  their  efforts  for 
the  first  jointly  owned  city- 
county  hospital  in  Wiscon- 
sin history.  In  1947  when 
this  bit  of  "togetherness  in 
government"  took  place, 
the  city  of  Menomonie  and 
Dunn  County  were  served 
by  a  somewhat  antiquated 
"City  Hospital." 

At  that  time  leading  city 
and  county  officials  deter- 
mined that  a  joint  effort 
provided  the  best  approach 
for  improved  liospital  facili- 
ties to  serve  a  growing 
"community"  —  the  city 
and  county.  The  state  legis- 
lafcre  added  the  final  bit  of 
eaabling  action. 

After  this,  Dunn  County 
purchased  one-half  interest 
in  the  existing  hospital.  In 
1948  the  hospital  board  of 
trustees  was  formed  and 
the  remodeling  of  the  old 
building  began.  While  this 
was  going  on  plans  for  a 
new  structure  started.  The 
new  building  was  completed 
in  1950. 


Eclipse 
screens 


Then    in    1958  another 
"joint  effort"  by  tlie  county  ^ 
and  city  resulted  in  another  i 
enlargement  and  remodel- ' 
ing  of  faciUties. 

The  current  project  to  re- 
locate the  city's  administra- 
tive offices  and  poUce  de- 
partment  in  buildings 
owned  and  operated  by  the 
county  wasn't  accomplished 
overniglit.  It  took  more  than  j 
a  year  of  meetings  at  var- 
ious levels  and  a  lot  of  pati- 
ence  on  the  part  of  all  in- 1 
volved  before  approving 
vote  came. 

Harvey  Rudiger,  the  lone 
dissenter,  wanted  someone 
to  tell  him  what  would  hap- 
pen to  tlie  sheriff  and  his 
family  who  would  be  dis- 
placed from  their  homesite 
in  the  sheriff's  office  re- 
modeling; he  also  wondered 
whether  city  residents 
would  approve  of  going  to 
the  third  floor  of  the  Court- 
house building  to  transact 
business;  and  he  questioned 
whether  residents  would  ap- 
prove the  closing  of  an  ad- 
jacent street  which  was 
part  of  the  package. 

Commenting  on  putting 
the  city  police  department 
in  the  sheriff's  building,  he 
said,  "you  can't  put  three 
departments  out  there  with- 
out a  boss." 

Dennis    Schlosser,    who  j 
chaired  the  committee,  said  I 
"we  acted  on  the  best  infor- 1 
mation  available  in  making  j 
our  decision.  Some  details 
will  have  to  be  worked  out 
later.  The  idea  is  good.  Mis- 
takes of  tlie  past  can't  af- 
fect present  plans." 

Menomonie's  city  manag- 
er, George  Langmack,  who 
made  the  presentation, 
stressed  that  the  key  deci- 
sion supervisors  would  have 
to  make  would  be  whether 
the  "proposal  adversely  af- 
fects the  function  of  county 
activities." 

The  city  manager 
stressed  that  preliminary 
estimates  indicate  the  city 
v/ill  save  20  per  cent  in  ini- 
tial outlay  nlus  the  oppor- 
tunity' to  r?'iuce  overhead. 


the  sun 


When  you're  readying  for  a  day  on  the 
beach,  don't  forget  Eclipse.  It  acts  iike 
a  filter,  letting  just  the  right  amount 
of  sunshine  in  for  a  smooth,  safe  tan. 
Great  for  thin-skinners  who  invariably 
burn  w^ith  other  lotions!  And  Eclipse  is 
kind  to  clothes  as  it  is  to  delicate 
skin.  5V2  oz.  size  with  easy-to-use 
pouring  spout,  1.79.  Drugs,  all  stores. 
Call  339-0112  to  order. 
50'  delivery  charge, 
dayton's 


Shop  toda; 


SALE  Ca 

1 


^  In  conjunction  with  the  ' 
/ story  elsewhere  in  this  is-  ^ 
/  sue  on  Old  Abe  the  "War  " 
/  Eagle,"  it  is  of  interest  to  ^ 
j  know  that  the  mother  of 
/  Dan  McCann  of  Jim  Falls, 
/    who    sold  the  eagle  to 
/    Company  C  of  the  Eighth 
/     Wisconsin  Regiment,  was 
/     Sarah   Hanks,   sister  of 
I      Nancy  Hanks,  mother  of 
I     Abe  Lincoln.  Lincoln 
I      spent  one  fall  and  winter 
I      with  the  McCanns  at  Jim 
i      Falls  in  1838. 

Lincoln  didn't  like  the 
severe  winter  and  he  used 
to  remark  on  the  poor 
shoes  worn  by  the  Indians 
and  the  natives.  Watching 
Mrs.  McCann  chopping 
potatoes  he  said,  "I'll 
make  you  a  better  chop- 
ping bowl  than  that."  He 
went  outside  and  procured 
a  large  block  of  wood 
made  of  hard  maple  and 
dug  it  out  with  an  ax.  He 
also  made  a  chopping 
knife  by  filing  out  a  tooth 
\  and  part  of  the  blade  of  a 
\   cross-cut  saw. 

SALE  79^ 

Vespre  feminine  hygiene 
spray  stops  odor  before  It 
starts.  2.5  oz.  size. 


e  items 


SALE  99* 

Coppertone  oil  and  Tan- 
ning Butter  aerosol  in  4 
02.  size,  are  99'  each. 
Copipertone  lotion,  8  oz.,  is 
1.88. 


PLASTJC 


Lincoln's  lonely 
widow  sought 
solace  here  in  1872 


.  ■  EDITORS  NOTE:  Miss  Adams,  of 
Maytyille,  wrote  this  article  on  Mary 
Todd  Lincoln  for  the  Freeman  while 

*she  was  a  history  major  at  Carroll 
College.  Presently  she  is  a  graduate 
student  at  the  University  qf  Wiscon. 


sm. 

"I  am  trying,  as  you  will  perceive,  to 
make  the  most  of  this  fearfully  weari- 
some summer.  I  live  in  a  retired 
manner  in  a  private  house  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  where  there  are  no 
other  boarders  and  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  country. 

"I  am  so  miserable  over  my  great 
sorrows,  that  at  times  I  feel  it  is  impos- 
sible to  see  a  strange  face.  The  weather 
is  oppressively  warm  here;  what  must 
it  be  in  Chicago!" 
So  wrote  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln 
•  during  her  stay  in  Waukesha  in  the 
summer  of  1872.  This  excerpt,  dated 
August  8,  is  taken  fran  one  of  two 
Waukesha^X)stmari(ed  letters  published 
by  Justin  and  Linda  Levitt  Turner  in 
their  new  hoc*,  "Mary  Todd  Lincoln: 
Her  Life  and  Letters."  It  reflects  the 
life  style  ^  assumed  throughout  her 
widowhood.  She  lived  alone,  shunning 
publicity  and  compankmship. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  arrived  in  the  "Saratoga 
of  the  West"  the  first  week  in  July  "to 
drink  the  Bethesda  waters."  She  stayed 
at  the  O.M.  Hubbard  home  until  late 
August  while  making  side  trips  to  other 
parts  of  the  state.  . 

The  old  house  still  stands  at  354  W.  St. 
Paul  Ave.  The  west  half  of  the  two- 
family  dwelling  is  the  original  structure 
where  Mrs.  Lincoln  occiq)ied  the  up— . 
stairs  front  bedroom.  An  addition  was 
built  in  the  1940s. 

So  anxious  was  Mary  Lincoln  to 
remain  secluded  and  unpublicized  that 
she  secured  kxlging  without  giving  her  - 
name.  It  took  the  Hubbards  two  wedcs 
before  they  surmised  the  identity  of 
their  distinguished  guest  and  had  their 
suspicions  confirmed  by  the  post- 
master. 


H.  M.  Youmans,  publisher  <rf  the 
Freeman  in  1872,  wrote  of  observing 
Mrs.  Lincoln  "strolling  along  the  shady 
sidewaiks.  JShe  was  always  by  herself. 
She  looked  frail  and  v/om  as  one  who 
had  been  buffeted  by  many  sorrows. 
She  w«it  to  the  ^ring  occaskMially  but 
otherwise  kept  to  her  room.  She  did  not 
want  to  meet  people  or  talk  with  them." 

Part  of  the  "great  sorrows"  referred 
to  in  her  letter,  wiiich  caused  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's desire  fw"  anonymity,  were  the 
deaths  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  three  of 
her  four  sons.  The  last  of  these,  Thomas 
or  "Tad,"  died  in  July,  1871. 

Another  source  <rf  constant  torment 
was  what  she  termed  "the  vampyre 
press."  As  the  southern  bom  and  raised  ^ 
wife  of  the  northern  Union's  first 
Republican  president,  she  was  sub- 
jected to  a  great  deal  of  abuse  as  First 
Lady  during  the  Civil  War. 

Wild  stories,  based  upon  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's s(xnewaht  erratic  temperament, 
were  circulated  throu^wut  the  country 
to  politically  hurt  her  husband.  As  a 
widow  she.  was  treated  in  a  manner 
similar  to  current  movie  magazine  "ex-' 
poses"  of  Jaqueline  Kennedy  Onassis. 

Despite  her  precautkms,  omtroversy 
surrounded  her  even  in  Waukesha.  Ap- 
parently taking  its  lead  from  larger j^; 
newspapers  across  the  nation,  the  ; 
Waukesha  Plaindealer  of  August  13 
carried  this  item: 

''Mrs.  Lincoln,  relict  of  the  'late- 
lamented'  who  is  spending  a  few  wedcs  'ii 
in  this  village,  recently  visited  Mil- 
waukee to  have  an  interview  with  a  | 
spiritualistic  medium  there,  which  is  | 
reported  to  have  been  satisfactory. 

"During  the  last  few  weeks  she  has 
been  holding  ^iritualistic  communion 
through  the  most  celd}rated  mediums 
of  the  east  and  has  now  opened  com- 
munication throu^  this  particular  op- 
erator at  Milwaukee.  The  particulars  of 
this  spiritual  interview  are  not  made 
public."  iV' 


Mathew  Brady 
took  this  photo  of 
Mrs.  Lincoln  in 
happier  days  — 
just  tjefore  her 
husband's  sec- 
ond inaugural  in 
April  of  1865. 


Whether  the  Plaindealer  actually 
shadowed  Mrs.  Lincoln  or  wither  the 
'  account  .was  based; on  a  scrap  of 
hearsay  is  inqnssible  to  determine.  The 

PUundealer  dkl.iiot  reveal  where  it  ob- 
tained the  iitf(XTnatkHi  and  no  other 
paper  in  Wauke^  or  Milwaukee  men- 
tioned the  subject  _ 

:Mrs.  Lincdn  dkl  become  interested  in 
q;uritualism  after  her  son  Willie  died  in 
1862.  By  18G8,  however,  ^  was  writ- 
ing: "I  am  not  either  a  spiritualist. . 

Neither  of  the  two  known  letters 
writtoi  during  ha  stay  in  Waukesha 
mentioied  a  visit  to  a  NDlwaukee  medi- 
I  um. .  It  is  possiUe.  thou^,  that  Tad's 
death  may  have  driven  her  to  ^iritu- 
k  alism  agam  for  ooRifort. 

On  August  15^  the  Waukesha  Freeman 


issued  an  editmial  reprimand  to  the 
Pl^dealer: 

:"Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  is  living  in 
Waukesha  at  presait,  in  retironent, 
and  has  manifested  no  desire  to  thrust 
herself  upon  pidslic  notice.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  consider  it  in  very 
bad  taste  for  new^;>^rs  to  concern 
themselves  with  comments  i^n  her 
visiting  spiritualists  or  any  other  person 
she  may  wish  to  visit." 

For  ten  years  after  leaving  Waukesha 
Mrs.  Lincoln  continued  to  wander 
restlessly  about  the  country.  Her  search 
for  restoratives  for  her  health  and  a 
place  of  refuge  fran  the  prying  eyes  of 
the  press  axled  only  upon  her  death  in 
1882. 


J 


The  home  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Lincoln  is  now 
owned  by  George  H. 
Egan.  Mrs.  Lincoln 
stayed  in  a  bedroom  at 
the  upper  left.  The  room 
and  the  house,  Mrs.  Egan 
said,  have  been  exten- 
sively remodeled.  Almost 
half  of  the  right  side  of 
the  house  is  an  addition 
put  up  in  the  1940s. 


By  KRICTINE  ADAMS 
Freeman  Cotrespandent 


(Freeman  Staff  Photo) 


Mary  Todd  t/ncofn  /ived  in J?ac/fie 


Did  you  know  that  Mary  Todd  Lin- 
coln once  lived  in  Racine?  Ddd'you  know 
that  Racine  is  the  only  city  in  the  whole 
"world  to  erect  a  statue  to  her  memory? " 
.  These  facts  are  brought  out  in  an 
I  interesting  story  written  by  Steveii  Rog- 
stad-entitled  '  'Abraham  Lincoln's  Widow 
Visits itacine."  Rogstad  is  the  secretary  ' 
of  the  Racine  County  Historicfd  Society, 
r^d  his  story  appears  in  the  February 
1982  bulletin.  I  thought  you'd  enjoy 

-  reading  it,  so  here  it  is. 

The  Racine  Daily  Journal  reported  on 
July  17,  1882,  the  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  widow,  Mary  Todd.  In  offering 
its  eulogy,  the  Journal  stated  that  "Mrs. 
-Lincoln  was  always  eccentric  and  since 
',the  assassination  of  .her  husband  "has  ■ 
been  at  intervals  insahe'lhd  confined  to 
private  asylums."  Such  was  the  paper's 
■  recollection  of  the  most  controversial 
^  First  Lady  in  American' history ,  and  it 
?^clpsely  coincided  with the  national 
'opinion  of  her.        •  \  :  V 

The  most  fascinating  aspect  of  the 
'  above  ref>ort  is  the  newspaper's  failure 
to  recognize  her  brief  visit  here  for  a 

•  few  weeks  in  1867,'  a  little  more  than  2 
'  years  after  her  husband's  shocking 

death.  Even  more  astoimding  is  the  fact 
that  all  existing"  Racine  newspapers  in 
- 1867  did  not  acknowledge  her  presence 
in  the  communi1;y. 

Arriving  here,  in  June  1867  from 
Chicago,  where  she  set  up  residence 
after  leaving  the  White  House,  she 

•  secured  rooms  at  Congress  Hall,  a  hotel 
designed  for  elite  travelers  and  renown 

-  state  and  national  personalities.  "I  find 
the  house  where  I  am  stopping,"  she 
wrote  a  friend,  "very  neat,  clean  and 
everyone  anxious  to  please.  I  have  a 
parlor  and  bedroom  fronting  the  lake  tind 

1  I  find  the  air  very  refreshing.  I  may 
probably  remain  here  some  weeks  —  I 
am  finding  the  rest  very  beneficial,  to 
me. 

Congress  Hall,  situated  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  Third  and  Chatham 
streets,  was  originally  built  by  Lorenzo 
Janes  in  18.49  to  house  his  feimily  and 
recently-developed  land  and  real  estate 
firm.  Later,  he  was  induced  by  Racine's 
increasing  need  for  public  housing  to 
^  enlarge  the  structure,  adding  several 
rooms. 

We  know  extremely  little,  of  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  Racine  visit  because  (1)  Racine 
publications  did  not  acknowledge,  for 
:  one  reason  or  another,  her  presence  in 
the  city,  (2)  many  Racine  residents  who 
were  knowledgeable  of  her  actions  faiiled 
to  recprd  their  recollections  of  her,  and 
(3)  those  who  did  volunteer  verbal 
rememberances  years  afterward  were 
inclined  to  give  inaccurate  information. 
What  we  can  extract  as  truth  concerning 
her  visit  comes  primarily  from  the  four 
letters  she  wrote  from  Congress  Hall. 


from  the  lips  of  others  also . "  I?? 
J  However,  facts  overpower  all  per-i^ 
suasive  testimonies  £md  the  fact  remains 
that  Tad  was  not  in  Racine  during  his 
mother's  visit.  Both  Mrs.  Lincoln  and 
Tad  were  summoned  to  Washington  to 
testify  before  Judge  Pierrepont  at  the 
trial  of  John  Surratt,  son  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Surfatt  at  whose  boardinghouse  the 
conspirators  involved  in  the  assassina- 
tiori  plot  had  met.  Tad  recedled  seeing  a 
gentleman  who  resembled  John  Surratt 
on  the  Presidential  yacht,  the  "River 
Queen , "  a  few  weeks  prior  to  his  father's' 
death.  Hi§  brother  Robert  accompanied 
him  to  Washington,  while  Mrs.  Lincoln 
escaped  to  Racine  —  pleading  illness.  . 

Many  citizens  witnessed  her  frequent 
walks  from  Congress  Hall,  up  Main 
Street  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and  return 
to  the. hotel,  stopping  frequently  to  rest 
in  East  Park.  One  local  resident  de- 
scribed her  as  a  "pleasant,  but  very 
pathetic  person"  who  was  "so  dragged 
down  vnth  heavy^ mourning  clothes." 
The  widow  wrote  a  Mrs.  Atwater  that 
"the  walks  here  are  shady  and  very 
pleasant.  Each  morning  I  have  walked  2 
miles."  During  the  course  of  her  2-mile 
excursions  she  frequented  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gallien  and  enjoyed 
lively  conversation  and  cool  lemonade 
on  the  Gallien 's  front  porch . 

The  theory  that  Mary  Lincoln  sought 
out  Racine  to  enroll  her  youngest  son 
Tad  at  the  DeKoven  College,  an  Epis- 
copal secondary  school,  remains  un- 
founded. Mrs.  Lincoln  herself  explained 
that  her  trip  to  Racine  was  designed  for 
temporary  "rest  and  quiet."  With  Tad 
in  Washington  and  being  unable  to  bear 
separation  from  her  "little  troublesome 
sunshine"  for  extended  periods,  she 
investigated  the  possibility  of  placing 
him  at  the  college  in  order  to  have  him 
close  to  her  upon  his  return  eind  in  case 
she  decided  to  remain  in  Racine  for  an 
indefinite  period  of  time.  Writing  from 
Congress  Hall,  she  explained  that  "life, 
without  my  little  Taddie,  is  indeed  a 
miserable  existence. ' ' 

She  toured  the  90-acre  college  and 
was  encouraged  to  enroll  her  son,  but 
her  letters  reveal  her  prejudice  against 
the  school.  She  described  Mr.  DeKoven 
as  a  "Jesuit  Priest"  and  felt  the  school 
was  too  "high  church."  The  tuition  was 
prohibitive.  Also,  she  disapproved  of 
the  "air  of  restraint"  which  was  pre- 
dominant on  the  campus.  Finally,  "see- 
ing-the  little  white  cots  of  the  boys," 
she  wrote,  "where  they  are  wont,  to 
repose  so  feir  away,  from  the  loving 
Mothers,"  sealed  her  determination  to 
keep  her  boy  at  her  side.  Students  were 
required  to  board  at  the  school  and 
were  allowed  only  a  single  day  away 
from  educational  influence  a  week. 
"How  could  I,"  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  At- 


whether  she  would  ever  again  settlef? 
va  a  pemianent  location,  she  wrote  from 
Racine  that  she  would  probably  never 
"undertake  housekeeping  again.  After 
ill,"  she  explaiiled,  "without  mv  All 
in  this  life,  my  dearly  beloved  huisband, 
why  should  I  seek  to  find  a  house,  the 
ever  vacant  chair  is  always  there  and  I 
cannot  have  a  settled  feeling,  where 
none  exists  in  my  heart.  Alas!  Alas!  How, 
everything  has  changed. " 

Her  letters  also  indicate,  that,  al- 
though encouraging  anonymity,  her  Ra- 
cine visit  was  an  enjoyable  one.  One 
possible  explanation  for  the  absence  of  • 
her  name  in  local  print  is  that  she  often 
employed  the  name  of  "Mrs.  Clark" 
in  her  attempt  to  avoid  public  scrutiny. 
It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility 
that  she  utilitzed  the  edias  while  residing 
at  Congress  Hall.  However,  the  hotel's 
i^ecords  were  destroyed  in  Racine's  "Big 
:Fire  of  1882,"  along  with  the  entire  : 
structure.  "I  have  surrounded  myself 
with  books  and  propose  a  great  deal  of 
reading,  whilst  I  remain,  here,"  she 
wrote  in  her  final  letter.  "...I  would 
prefer,  that  my  present  solitude,  should 
be  unbroken."  - 

Not  only  can  Racine  boast  that  it  is 
one  city  of  a  limited  number  that  enter- 
tained Mary  Lincoln  during  her  lifetime, 
but  that  it  is  the  only  city  in  the  world 
.which  has  erected  a  ^statue  in  her 
memory. 


Congress  Hall,  Seneca  Raymond,  proprietor.  Third  Street,  southwest  comer  of  Chatham 
St.,  (now  Lake  Ave.)  was  the  temporary  residence  of  many  celebrities  of  the  1860's,  but 
the  one  that  drew  most  attention  historically  speaking,  was  that  of  Mary  Todd  Lincoln, 
widow  of  the  President,  and  her  son^  Tad. 

Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  Described 
Congress  Hall;  It  Burned  in  1882 


A  letter  from  Mrs.  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Atwood,  written  June  30,  1869, 
contains  a  description  of  her 
quarters  at  Congress  Hall, 
where  she  stayed  In  Racine, 

"I  find  the  house  where  I 
am  staying  very  neat,  clean, 
and  everyone  anxious  to  please. 
I  have  a  parlor  and  bedroom 
fronting  Lake  Michigan  and  I 
find  the  air  is  very  refreshing. 
I  may  probably  remain  here 
some  weeks,  I  am  finding  the 
rest  very  beneficial   to  me, 


without  I  am  compelled  from 
the  necessity  of  my  house 
neither  being  rented  or  sold  to 
return  to  it  ...  I  find  some 
friends  residing  here.  Senator 
Doolittle  and  family.  His  wife 
is  a  sweet,  unpretending  wom- 
an with  great  good  sense  and 
a  very  sympathetic  heart.  She 
has  been  twice  to  see  me  and 
last  evening,  she  called  for  me 
in  her  carriage  to  visit  Racine 
College  .  .  .  Senator  Doolittle 
resides  almost  adjoining  the 
college.    The  walks  here  are 


shady  and  very  pleasant.  Each 
morning  I  have  walked  two 
miles  ..." 

The  hotel  was  a  casualty  of 
the  "big  fire"  of  1882. 


cA^AKE  Avenue  looking  north  from  Fifth  Street  about  1880. 
The  building  with  the  smoking  stack  is  the  old  M.  M.  Secor 
trunk  factory.  Mr.  Secor,  one  of  the  most  colorful  personalities 
in  Racine's  history,  once  served  as  mayor.  To  the  left  of  the 
larger  sailboat  in  the  picture  is  the  old  Congress  Hotel  which 


was  destroyed  by  the  disastrous  fire  of  1882.  A  short  time 
following  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Lincoln 
and  her  son  Tad  came  to  Racine  and  lived  at  the  Congress.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  Tad  Lincoln  attended  Racine  College 
during  their  stay. 


acine  College  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  outstanding  prepara- 
tory schools  in  the  United  States.  Taylor  Hall  (above)  was 


named  after  Mrs.  Isaac  Taylor  whose  bequest  to  the  college  financed 
its  construction.  Built  in  1867,  Taylor  Hall  suffered  several  fires,  one 
of  which  in  1875  gutted  it  completely.  Reconstruction  was  financed 
by  the  citiEens  of  Racine  whose  pride  in  the  school  was  justified  by 


its  widespread  reputation.  Among  the  students  who  later  distinguished 
themselves  were  Generals  "Billy"  Mitchell  and  Mark  Clark.  For  a 
short  time  after  the  assassination  of  his  father.  Tad  Lincoln  was 
enrolled  as  a  student.  During  his  stay  in  Racine,  he  and  his  mother 
lived  at  the  Congress  Hotel  which  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1882. 


Modern  Christian  Education 
Mas£radled  on  Its  Campus 


The  school's  career  is  unequalled! 
as  a  Christian  education  effort.  j 

More  than  500  former  students 
of  Racine  College  and  Racine  Mil- 
itary Acaderhy  "  are  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  ,  ! 

The  most  famous  scholars  in- 
clude the  late  Brig.  Gen.  William 
"Billy"  Mitchell,  Earl  Winfield 
Spencer,  U.  S.  naval  commander 
and  the  first  husband  of  the  Duch- 
ess of  Windsor,  Gen.  Mark  Wayije 
Clark,*  the  iate  Tad  Lincoln,  son 
of  the  President,  and  the  late  A. 
J.  Horlick., 

Previous  to  enrolling  her  son  in 
tile  school,  Mrs.  Lincoln,  visiting 
Racine,  wrote  a  letter  to  her  per- 
sonal friend,  a  Mrs.  Atwood.  The 
following  excerpts  are  taken  from 
this  letter,  dated  June  30,  1869: 

Mrs.  Lincoln  Approves 
Principles  Of  College 

"I  can  not  express  to  you  how 
beautifully  the  college  is  situated 
on  l^e  banks  of  the  lake,  the 
grounds,  90  acres  in  extent,  a  com- 
plete grove  with  the  buildings 
situated  in  the  midst.  We  were,  of 
course,  most  graciously  received 
by  the  heads,  Dr.  DeKoven  attired 
very  much  like  a  Jesuit  priest. 
With  an  air  of  great  suavity,  he 
conducted  us  throughout  the 
buildings. 

"My  feelings  were  especially 
moved  by  seeing  the  little  white 
cots  of  the  boys,  where  they  are 
wont  to  repose  so  far  away  from 
their  loving  mothers  who  would  at 
any  moment  almost  give  their  lives 
to  see  them.  Everything  is  beau- 
tiful and  comfortable — :yet  how 
could  I,  who  have  been  deprived 
of  so  much  and  have  so  little  left 
to  love,  be  separated  from  my 
precious  child.  It  seems  to  be  an 
exaction  that  each  child  must 
board  at  the  college.  Saturday  they 
attend  school  and  Monday  is  a 
holiday. 

"As  much  as  I  am  now  feeling 
the  necessity  for  Taddie  being  es- 
pecially cared  for  and  taught  obed- 
ience by  kind  and  gentle  school 
treatment,  yet  there  was  an  air  of 
restraint  which  I  did  not  exactly 
like.  Yet  it  must  be  a  most  ex- 
cellent school.  It  is  still  in  session 
and  remains  so  until  Sept.  25.  Is  it 
not  a  strange  order  o£  things?  And 

then  begins  again  in  early~lTo- 
vember.  .  .  . 

"We  found  the  boys  assembled 
in  chapel  practicing  their  music. 
As  you  are  aware,  it  is  an  Episco- 
palian institution,  yet  scholars  of 
all  denominations  attend.  I  should 
judge  they  are  high  church;  their 
singing  amounted  to  almost  a  Te 
Deum." 


( 


Eagle  'Old  Abe' 
True  War  Veteran 


by  Elizabeth  Turrel! 

■  ']'raveling  along  Wisconsin  State  High- 
way #178,  between  Eau  Claire  and  Chip- 
i  pewa  Falls,  one  passes  a  historic  marker 
I  commemorating  the  war  activities  of  Old 
Abe,  the  famous  m.ascot  of  the  8th  Wis- 
consin Volunteer  Regiment  in  the  Civil 
War. 

One  historian  wrote  that  he  fought  in 
more  battles  than  many  of  the  soldiers. 
His  sculptored  image  stands  atop  the 
Wisconsin  monum.ent  in  the  United 
_States  Military  Park  at  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

History  records  the  heroic  action  of 
horses,  dogs  and  pigeons  in  time  of 
stress,  but  none  ever  achieved  the  star- 
dom that  Old  Abe  eh  joyed. 

It  was  sugar-making  time  in  1861  in 
the  Flambleau  River  country  of  northern 
Wisconsin  where  Ashland  and  Pierre 
Counties  meet. 

Sky  Chief,  a  Chippewa  Indian,  found 
the  shivering  young  eagle.  He  took  him 
in  his  arms  and  proceeded  on  his  way  to 
Eau  Claire  where  he  found  a  ready  buyer 
for  the  bird.  Daniel  McCann  of  Eagle 
Point,  Wis.,  paid  one  bushel  of  corn  for 
him. 

In  Eau  Claire,  Company  C  of  the  8th 
Wisconsin  Regiment  was  being  or- 
ganized under  Captain  John  E.  Perkins. 
When  the  boys  saw  the  eagle  they  decid- 
ed to  buy  him  for  a  mascot.  They  pooled 
their  money,  came  up  with  $5  and,  from_ 
the  first,  Company  C  was  known  as  the 
Eau  Claire  Eagles  and  the  8th  was  nick- 
named the  Eagle  Regiment. 

The  bald  eagle  was  taken  to 'Madison 
and  lovingly  given  .the  name  of  Old  Abe 
and  formally  sworn  into  military  service. 
Red,  white  and  blue  ribbons  were  tied 
around  his  neck  and  a  rosette  of  the  na- 
tional colors  was  fastened  on  his  breast. 
Soldier  James  McGinnis  was  appointed 
his  attendant  and  the  news  of  the  re- 
markable mascot  spread  quickly. 

Quartermaster  Billings  made  him  an 
attractive  perch  in  the  shape  of  a  shield 
with  stars  and  stripes  painted  on  it  and 
red.  white  and  blue  ribbons  draped  the 
staff. 

Abe's  biographer  declared  that  no 
general  attracted  more  attention  as  the 
army  moved  south  than  did  their  mascot. 
He  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  with  the 
colors,  for  Company  C  was  the  color  com- 
pany of  the  regiment  and  the  color  bear- 
er, and  the  bearer  of  Old  Abe,  marched 
side  by  side. 

In  mid-October  1861  the  Eagle  Regi- 
ment passed  through  Chicago  on  its  way 
to  the  western  area  of  the  war.  A  journal- 
ist with  the  Eau  Claire  Press  wrote: 
"Formed  in  platoons,  we  took  our  way 
through  the  city,  our  Colonel  and  Gov. 
Alexander  W.  Randall  leading  us  on 
horsehark  TVip  rpp-iment  as  a  whole  and 


our  'glorious  bird'  carried  aloft  at  the 
head  of  our  company  appeared  to  divide 
equally  the  general  attention  and  ap- 
plause." 

The  8th  reached  St.  Louis  and  during  a 
large  parade  Old  Abe  almost  met  with 
disaster.  The  martial  music  and  the 
cheering  crowds  excited  him  and  he  jerk- 
ed fiercely  at  the  rope  that  tied  him  to  the 
perch,  flapped  his  wings,  shrieked  loud, 
and  flew  over  the  crowd.  The  parade  was 
disbanded  and  the  soldiers  sought  to  re- 
trieve him. 

Old  Abe  was  found  walking  calmly  in 
an  alley  and  he  submitted  willingly  to  his 
captors.  He  was  tied  more  securely  to  his 
perch. 

At  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  Oct.  21,  1861, 
the  8th  Regiment  saw  active  service.  Old 
Abe  sat  out  the  action,  chained  to  the 
courthouse  roof,  about  one-half  mile  from 
the  battle.  He  screamed  encouragement 
to  the  men  and  clawed  at  his  perch. 

In  camp  the  famous  mascot  amused 
himself  by  catching  bugs,  fishing  in  the 
creeks  and  stealing  chickens  from  the 
regimental  cooks. 

The  soldiers  loved  the  10-pound  bird. 
They  laughed  at  his  antics  and  at  times 
his  understanding  seemed  almost  hu- 
man. During  the  war  Old  Abe  did  gallant 
service  for  it  was  his  nature  to  be  greatly 
excited  in  the  midst  of  turmoil  and  calm- 
ed down  when  it  ended.  He  announced 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  by  a  shriek  of 
alarm  and  during  the  battle  would  hover 
in  the  air  watching  the  outcome  with  his 
sharp  eyes. 

He  became  famous  among  the  men  of 
the  Confederate  army  also,  for  the  sight 
of  the  bird  gave  them  new  courage.  So 
well  was  this  understood  that,  at  the 
siege- of  Corinth,  the  Confederate  General 
Price  ordered  his  soldiers  to  "seize  or 
capture  the  bird."  He  declared  that  he 
would  rather  capture  Old  Abe  than  a 
whole  brigade. 

Abe's  biographer  wrote:  Finally,  after 
46  days  of  struggle,  privation,  hardship 
and  peril,  16  days  of  which,  the  average 
for  each  man,  was  but  a  single  cracker 
per  day,  the  Federal  Army  with  the 
Black  Eagle  of  Illinois,  General  John  A. 
Logan,  at  the  head,  and  the  bald  eagle  of 
Wisconsin  on  the  left,  entered  Vicksburg, 
July  4,  1863,  amid  shouts,  huzzas,  and 
blare  of  trumpets." 

Following  the  Vicksburg  Campaign  the 
8th  went  into  action  in  the  Red  River  Ex- 
pedition in  Louisiana  and  Old  Abe  parti- 
cipated in  a  number  of  battles. 

Three  years  of  service  warranted  a  fur- 
lough for  the  mascot  and  the  veterans. 
They  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  received 
a  heroic  welcome.  One  reporter  wrf><-o-- 
Old  Abe  has  grown  considerably  since  I 
fir>it  ^^y^^^^^^^I^sit.s  on  his. 


SKETCH  BY  Marge  Piatt  from  drawing  by  J.  R.  Stuart. 


perched  undisturbed  at  any  tumult  or 
noise,  the  impersonation  of  hauty  de- 
fiance. He  has  shared  all  the  long  mar- 
ches of  his  regiment  and  passed  through 
a  great  number  ^)f  battles  in  which,  once 
or  twice,  he  had  a  number  of  feathers 
shot  away,  but  never  has  received  a 
scratch  sufficient  to  draw  blood. 

After  a  wonderful  furlough.  Old  Abe 
returned  with  the  8th  Wisconsin  to  the 
war.  His  final  battle  was  Hurricane 
Creek,  Miss.,  Aug.  18,,  1864. 

He  was  returned  home  with  discharged 
veterans,  was  presented  to  the  state  and 
accepted  by  the  governor  of  Wisconsin. 

Home  for  Old  Abe  was  a  large  cage  in  a 
basement  room  of  the  state  capitol.  A 
faithful  attendant  supplied  his  every 
need. 

He  was  in  demand  for  public  appear- 
ances, exhibitions  and  parades.  Books, 
pamphlets,  pictures  of  him,  even  feathers 
dropped  from  his  wings  and  tail  were 
sold.  Little  wonder  that  P.T.  Barnum, 
the  show  man,  offered  $20,000.00  for 
him.  The  offer  was  refused. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sales  were  plac- 
ed in  a  fund  to  help  the  needy  and  sick 
soldiers. 

In  1866,  at  a  political  convention  in 


Peoria,  111.,  Old  Abe  made  an  appearance. 
A  resolution  was  passed,  proposing  the 
name  of  General  Grant  for  18th  president 
of  the  United  States.  The  crowd  cheered, 
the  band  struck  up  "Hail  To  The  Chief."] 
Old  Abe  stretched  his  large  form  and 
flapped  his  wings,  as  if  he  approved  the 
nomination.  j 

The  greatest  exhibition  was  in  1876  at' 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  thousands  stopped  to  admire 
him  in  silent  awe.  i 

On  March  26,  1881,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  capitol  at  Madison  and  Ole  Abe  was 
suffocated  by  the  dense  smoke  and  died. 
Even  in  death  he  remained  a  revered 
symbol.  A  skilled  taxidermist  mounted  i 
his  body  and  he  was  displayed  at  the 
State  Capitol  War  Museum.  In  February 
1904  another  fire  swept  the  building  and 
Old  Abe's  body  was  destroyed. 

This  noble  bird  had  spent  20  years,  or  i 
his  entire  life,  in  the  service  of  his  coun-  I 
try.  He  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

Author's  note: 

The  list  of  battles  in  which  Old  Abe 
took  part  was  taken  from  an  article  in  a 
Chicago  newspaper  that  reported  Abe's 
death.  Other  information  was  also  ob- 
tained from  the  article,  as  well  as  infor- 
'ftjmation  from  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin  and  the  history  of  the  Cen-I 
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Robert  Todd  Lincoln^s 

Milwaukee  Friend: 

Max  Babb  Of  Allis-Chalmers 

By  Irving  T.  Babb 


This  IS  the  rather  improbable  story  of  a  man  practicing  law  in  a 
small  town  in  Iowa  who  accepted  the  position  of  legal  counsel  at 
Allis-Chalmers  Company,  as  recommended  by  Robert  Todd 
Lincoln,  and  eventually  became  president  of  the  firm. 

My  father  Max  W.  Babb  was  born  in  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa  on 
July  28,  1874.  He  was  graduated  from  Iowa  Weslayan  College  in 
1895  and  received  his  law  degree  from  the  University  of  Michigan 
in  1897.  Immediately  thereafter,  he  entered  the  law  practice  with 
his  father  in  Mount  Pleasant  under  the  firm  name  of  Babb  and 
Babb. 

My  father  was  brought  up  in  quite  a  legal  atmosphere.  His 
father  was  a  very  active  practitioner  of  law  who  later  was  elected 
judge  of  his  home  district.  My  father's  aunt,  Arabella  Babb,  had 
the  distinction  of  becoming  the  first  woman  admitted  to  practice 
law  in  the  United  States  when  she  was  admitted  to  the  Iowa  bar  in 
1868.  The  Women's  National  Bar  Association  commemorated  the 
100th  anniversary  of  this  event  in  1968  when  they  met  in 
Burlington,  Iowa  and,  since  I  was  the  only  descendant  in  the  legal 
profession,  it  fell  upon  me  to  deliver  an  address  under  the  title 
"Relatively  Speaking."  It  may  be  interesting  to  Wisconsin 
residents  that  in  1875  Rhoda  Livinia  Goodell  made  application  to 
the  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  for  license  to  practice  law  in  this 
state,  citing  my  great  aunt's  Iowa  case  as  precedent,  but  the 
application  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  the  practice  of  law  was 
too  rough  for  the  finer  sensibilities  of  females. 

Although  his  relationship  with  my  grandfather  was  most 
congenial,  my  father  had  always  retained  visions  of  practicing  law 
in  a  larger  environment,  and  Chicago  was  the  goal  he  most 
desired.  An  opening  for  this  opportunity  came  from  a  very 
fortuitous  friendship  with  the  family  of  Robert  Lincoln,  son  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

United  States  Senator  James  Harlan  was  also  a  resident  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  his  family  and  my  father's  family  were  very 
close  friends.  Senator  Harlan  was  appointed  by  President  Lincoln 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  the  president's  assassination 
occurred  before  he  took  his  oath  as  a  cabinet  officer. 
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Max  W.  Babb's 
career  with  Allis- 
Chalmers  spanned 
38  years.  He  first 
served  as  its  legal 
counsel,  then  vice-; 
president,  president, 
and  finally  chair- 
man of  the  board. 


The  Senator  and  Mrs.  Harlan  had  one  child,  Mary,  who  married 
the  president's  son  Robert  Todd  Lincoln.  Robert  and  Mary  had 
three  children,  one  of  them  being  Abraham,  who  was  always 
known  as  "Jack"  by  both  his  parents  and  his  friends.  They  lived  in 
Chicago.  After  Senator  Harlan  retired  and  returned  to  Mount 
Pleasant,  Robert  Lincoln's  children  spent  a  generous  amount  of 
time  with  their  grandparents.  My  father  and  Jack  Lincoln,  who 
were  approximately  the  same  age,  became  close  childhood  friends. 

The  friendly  relationship  with  the  Harlan  family  continued 
through  the  years,  and  my  father  probated  the  estate  of  the  senator 
when  he  died  in  1899.  Thereafter  my  parents  were  invited  by 
Robert  and  Mary  Lincoln  to  spend  time  with  them  on  several 
occasions  at  their  summer  home  in  Manchester,  Vermont. 

Lincoln  was  a  top  executive  of  the  Pullman  Car  Company  for 
many  years  and  served  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  many  firms  of 
national  importance.  My  father  had  expressed  to  him  a  desire  to 
practice  law  in  Chicago  and  Lincoln  kept  this  in  mind. 

In  1901  the  Fraser  and  Chalmers  Company  was  located  in 
Chicago,  and  the  Edward  P.  Allis  Company  in  Milwaukee.  In  that 
year  these  two,  together  with  two  other  companies,  were  merged  to 
form  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company.  The  offices  were  maintained 
in  Chicago  although  many  of  the  operations  were  conducted  in 
Milwaukee. 

In  1904  Robert  Lincoln  invited  my  father  to  dinner  at  his  home 
in  Chicago  and  informed  him  that  Allis-Chalmers  had  grown  to 
the  point  where  it  required  a  young,  full-time  legal  counsel  and 
that  the  opening  was  available  to  him  if  he  so  chose.  Being  a  house 
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attorney  was  not  what  my  father  had  in  mind,  but  it  offered  the 
opportunity  of  moving  to  Chicago  where  he  could  appraise  the 
various  law  firms  and  possibly  make  a  connection  with  a  desirable 
one.  Therefore,  he  accepted  the  offer  and  moved  to  Chicago.  In 
1905  the  entire  Allis-Chalmers  organization  was  moved  to 
Milwaukee,  and  my  father,  after  some  months  of  agonized  soul- 
searching,  decided  to  remain  with  the  company  and  leave 
Chicago. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1912,  Allis-Chalmers  had  experienced 
financial  difficulty,  and  in  that  year  was  placed  in  receivership. 
General  Otto  H.  Falk  was  appointed  receiver  by  the  federal  court 
and  when  the  company  was  finally  discharged  from  the 
receivership  in  1913,  he  was  named  president  and  my  father  vice- 
president.  In  those  days  a  company  had  only  one  vice-president. 
This  status  continued  until  1932  at  which  time  General  Falk 
became  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  and  my  father  became 
president.  He  served  as  president  until  1942,  when  he  held  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  board  (General  Falk  had  died  in  1940) 
until  his  death  in  1943. 

During  my  father's  presidency,  there  were  several  things  which 
might  be  recalled  with  interest  by  Milwaukeeans  with  both 
sufficient  age  and  long  memories.  In  1932  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company,  which  had  been  the  largest  employer  in  the  area,  was 
losing  money  at  the  rate  of  |10,000  per  day.  The  entire  country 
was,  of  course,  involved  in  a  deep  depression.  Better  times  were  to 
come  in  the  later  1930s,  but  his  early  years  as  president  were 
anything  but  an  easy  assignment.  The  farm  implement  business, 
as  at  the  present  time,  was  suffering  badly  and  the  orders  for  new 
equipment  were  about  negligible.  This  condition  persisted  until 
the  late  '30s  when  the  clouds  of  war  in  Europe  began  to  penetrate 
our  economy. 

In  1940  our  government,  alarmed  at  our  unpreparedness  for 
war,  began  ordering  military  equipment.  Furthermore,  the  British 
government  had  placed  substantial  orders  for  naval  material. 
Allis-Chalmers  was  very  much  a  part  of  all  this  renewed  business 
activity.  In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Harold  Christoffel,  president  of 
Local  248,  UAW,  called  a  strike  in  1941  based  on  the  alleged 
approval  vote  of  a  majority  of  its  members.  The  strike  lasted  for 
seventy-six  days  and  held  up  $45  million  worth  of  military 
equipment. 

Those  who  are  old  enough  will  remember  this  strike  because  it 
received  national  attention  and  was  based  entirely  on  fraud.  In  an 
action  in  the  circuit  court  for  Milwaukee  county,  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company  established  that  a  majority  of  the  strike  votes 
had  been  fraudulently  marked  in  favor  of  the  strike,  and  upon 
court  order  a  new  ballot  was  taken.  The  employees 
overwhelmingly  voted  to  return  to  work. 

One  day  in  1940  my  father  received  a  very  hush-hush  phone  call 
that  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  would  arrive  without  public 
knowledge  to  make  an  inspection  tour  of  the  Allis-Chalmers  plant 
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In  194U  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  made  an  unpublicized 
visit  to  the  Allis-Chalmers  plant  in  [Vest  Allis.  With  FDR  are 
Wisconsin  governor  Julius  Heil,  and  company  president  Max 
Babb. 

which  ^ad  become  heavily  engaged  in  producing  material  for  the 
defense  effort.  The  surprise  visit  was  so  successfully  screened  from 
the  public  that  even  the  media  were  not  aware  of  the  visit  until  the 
following  day.  In  fact,  when  my  father  called  me  that  evening  to 
say  he  had  spent  the  day  with  President  Roosevelt,  I  found  it  hard 
to  digest. 

My  father's  terms  as  company  president  had  not  been  easy.  His 
tenure  started  in  the  middle  of  the  Great  Depression  when  the 
work  force  was  reduced  to  the  minimum  and  ended  during  World 
War  II  when  three  shifts  worked  around  the  clock.  All  of  this  was  a 
rather  tremendous  transition  from  a  quiet  practice  of  law  in  a 
small  lowan  town. 

My  father  continued  his  ties  with  the  Lincolns  even  after  the 
move  to  Milwaukee.  Following  Robert  Lincoln's  death  in  1926, 
my  father  assisted  Mary  Lincoln  regarding  burial  sites  for  her 
husband  and  son  Jack. 

It  was  generally  assumed  that  upon  Robert  Lincoln's  death  he 
would  also  be  interred  with  his  father  in  the  Lincoln  Tomb  at 
Springfield.  However,  his  wife  felt  otherwise.  Mary  Lincoln 
believed  that  if  her  husband's  remains  were  placed  in  the  Lincoln 
Tomb,  the  memory  of  Robert  Lincoln  would  gradually  be 
submerged  in  the  image  of  his  father  and  his  own  identity  as  a 
prominent  person  would  be  forgotten.  As  minister  to  England 
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under  President  Benjamin  Harrison,  Lincoln  was  entitled  to  be 
buried  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  and  his  widow  therefore  elected  it 
as  his  final  resting  place. 

Some  time  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mary  Lincoln  became 
unhappy  with  the  thought  of  her  late  son  Jack  and  his  father  being 
separated.  While  the  Lincoln  family  was  in  England,  Jack 
contracted  an  undetermined  malady  (possibly  septicemia  arising 
from  an  operation  on  a  carbuncle)  and  died.  The  boy's  body  was 
returned  to  America  and  interred  in  the  Lincoln  Tomb  at 
Springfield,  Illinois.  Mrs.  Lincoln  asked  my  father  if  he  would 
take  whatever  steps  might  be  necessary  to  have  Jack's  body 
removed  from  the  Lincoln  Tomb  and  placed  in  the  family  plot  in 
Arlington  Cemetery. 

This  was  no  small  assignment.  It  involved  securing  a  special  act 
of  the  Illinois  legislature  and  also  the  consent  of  a  special  Lincoln 
Commission  which  had  previously  been  created  by  the  Illinois 
legislature  to  administer  matters  concerning  the  Lincoln  Tomb. 
The  poet,  Carl  Sandburg,  was  at  that  time  chairman  of  this 
commission. 

My  father  finally  obtained  the  two  necessary  consents  to  remove 
Jack's  casket  from  the  Tomb.  It  was  a  cold,  blustery  day  when  the 
coffin  was  exposed  late  one  afternoon.  The  newspapers  had,  of 
course,  been  aware  that  the  Lincoln  Tomb  was  to  be  opened,  and 
there  was  a  goodly  representation  of  reporters. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  at  the  opening.  There  was  a 
lead  plate  covering  the  casket  on  which  was  imprinted  Jack's  dates 
of  birth  and  death.  My  father  told  Sandburg  that  the  birth  date  on 
the  plate  was  in  error.  When  Sandburg  asked  why  my  father 
questioned  the  date,  he  replied  that  he  attended  Jack's  birthday 
party  many  times  at  Senator  Harlan's  home  and  knew  the  date 
quite  well. 

So  Sandburg  called  off  the  proceedings  until  the  following  day, 
thinking  that  it  was  impossible  that  any  dates  concerning  the 
Lincoln  family  could  be  in  error  and  that  there  might  have  been 
some  tampering.  Investigation  that  evening  confirmed  my  father's 
recollection,  and  on  the  following  day  he  proceeded  to  accompany 
the  casket  to  Arlington.  The  reason  for  the  incorrect  inscription 
was  never  discovered. 

After  my  father's  success  in  reuniting  her  son  and  husband, 
Mary  Lincoln  gave  considerable  thought  to  how  she  might  express 
her  appreciation.  She  finally  concluded  to  part  with  one  of  the 
prized  possessions  of  the  Lincoln  family,  a  book  carried  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  during  his  presidency. 

President  Lincoln  had  always  been  known  for  his  enjoyment  of 
humorous  anecdotes.  Charles  Farrar  Browne  was  the  outstanding 
humorist  during  the  period  of  Lincoln's  administration  and  wrote 
short  articles  under  the  name  of  Artemus  Ward  on  any  subject  that 
occurred  to  him.  His  spelling  was  atrocious,  which  was  part  of  the 
humor. 

He  collected  his  writings  in  a  book  called  Artemus  Ward:  His 
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A  lengthy  and  hostile  strike  m  1941  at  Allis-Chabners  curtailedproduction 
of  important  United  States  military  equipment.  Court  action  determined 
that  many  of  the  original  strike  ballots  were  fraudulently  cast  and  ordered 
that  a  new  vote  be  taken.  Union  members  voted  overw helmingly  to  return 
to  work. 


Book  which  was  published  in  1862.  He  presented  Lincoln  with  a 
copy  of  the  book  in  which  he  inscribed,  "To  His  Excellency, 
President  Lincoln." 

This  volume  was  carried  by  Lincoln  in  the  tail  of  his  frock  coat 
on  many  occasions.  He  frequently  read  a  chapter  to  his  cabinet 
members  before  their  meetings,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
Secretary  of  State  Seward  and  Secretary  of  War  Stanton.  On  the  day 
Lincoln  presented  his  immortal  Emancipation  Proclamation  to 
his  cabinet,  he  opened  the  meeting  by  reading  the  following 
chapter: 

HIGH-HANDED  OUTRAGE  AT  UTICA 

In  the  Paul  of  1856,  I  showed  my  show  in  Utiky,  a  trooly 
grate  sitty  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  people  gave  me  a  cordyal  recepshun.  The  press  was 
loud  in  her  prases. 

1  day  as  I  was  givin  a  descripshun  of  my  Beests  and  Snaiks 
in  my  usual  flowry  stile  what  was  my  skorn  &  disgust  to  see  a 
big  burly  feller  walk  up  to  the  cage  containin  my  wax  figgers 
of  the  Lord's  Last  Supper,  and  cease  Judas  Iscarrot  by  the  feet 
and  drag  him  out  on  the  ground.  He  then  commenced  fur  to 
pound  him  as  hard  as  he  cood. 

'What  under  the  son  are  you  abowt?'  cried  I.  Sez  he,  'What 
did  you  bring  this  pussylanermus  cuss  here  fur?'  &  he  hit  the 
wax  figger  another  tremenjis  blow  on  the  bed. 

Sez  I,  'You  agrejus  ass,  that  air's  a  wax  figger  —  a 
representashun  of  the  false  'Postle.' 

Sez  he,  'That's  all  very  well  fur  you  to  say  but  I  tell  you,  old 
man,  that  Judas  Iscarrot  can't  show  hisself  in  Utiky  with 
impunerty  by  a  darn  site!'  with  which  observashun  he  kaved 
in  Judassis  bed.  The  young  man  belonged  to  1  of  the  first 
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famerlies  in  Utiky.  I  sood  him,  and  the  Joory  brawt  in  a 
verdick  of  Arson  in  the  3d  degree." 

In  Drinkwater's  play  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  president  is 
shown  reading  to  his  cabinet  from  Artemus  Ward  prior  to  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation.  Many  historians  also  refer  to  the 
incident,  including  Dr.  Benjamin  Thomas  in  his  outstanding 
book,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Artemus  Ward  book  was,  of  course,  one  of  the  treasured 
possessions  of  the  Lincoln  family  heirs.  It  was  this  volume  which 
Mary  Lincoln  presented  to  my  father  with  an  accompanying  letter 
dated  April  26,  1933.  My  father  derived  much  pleasure  from  the 
book  during  his  lifetime. 

When  he  died  in  1943,  my  mother  inherited  the  book,  which  she 
kept  for  a  large  part  of  the  time  in  a  safe  deposit  box.  Following  her 
death  in  1951,  I  acquired  possession  of  the  Ward  book  since  my 
brother.  Max  W.  Babb,  Jr.,  was  younger  than  I,  and  my  sister, 
Winifred  Nolte,  made  no  demands. 

While  the  reading  and  re-reading  of  this  priceless  volume  gave 
me  great  pleasure,  there  was  the  gnawing  question  as  to  its 
ultimate  disposition.  My  sister,  brother,  and  I  had  children  and, 
while  all  was  quiet  on  the  western  front  among  the  parents,  there 
was  no  way  to  avert  the  question  as  to  the  next  succession  of  the 
book. 

Fortunately  our  dilemma  was  answered  for  us.  A  very  wealthy 
family  by  the  name  of  Beinecke  made  a  large  contribution  to  Yale 
University  for  the  construction  of  a  beautiful  rare  book  library. 
Since  both  my  brother  and  I  were  graduates  of  Yale,  this  seemed  a 
most  appropriate  repository  for  the  book,  as  well  as  discharging  a 
strong  moral  obligation  to  dispose  of  the  gracious  gift  in  a  manner 
proper  and  acceptable  to  the  descendants  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
family. 

Therefore,  the  final  end  of  this  pleasant  and  unusual  experience 
came  in  December,  1963  when  my  sister,  brother  and  I 
permanently  donated  Artemus  Ward:  His  Book  to  the  Beinecke 
Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library  at  Yale  University. 
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Lincoln-Tallman  House  repairs  take  time, 
money 

(Published  Saturday,  October  6,  2007  01:12:15  AM  CST) 

By  Shelly  Birkelo/Gazette  a  d  v  e  r  t  i  s  e  m  r  ^ 

staff 

JANESVILLE  -  At  a  glance, 
the  Lincoln-Tallman  House 
looks  as  stately  as  it  did 
when  Williann  Morrison 
Tallman  had  it  built  between 
1855-57. 

But  upon  closer  inspection,  it 
becomes  apparent  repairs 
are  needed  to  the 
magnificent  Italianate 
mansion  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  slept. 

The  city,  which  owns  the  house,  and  the  Rock  County  Historical 
Society,  which  operates  it  as  a  museum,  agree  there  are 
problems.  But  it  takes  money  and  time  to  fix  the  damage 
incurred  by  the  150  year-old  house. 

The  city  subsidizes  the  historical  society,  on  average,  $70,000 
a  year  as  part  of  a  lease  agreement  that  expires  Dec.  31. 

Over  the  years,  the  agreement  has  been  for  different  lengths  of 
time.  Money  from  the  city  is  used  to  operate  the  house  as  a 
museum  and  pay  for  maintenance-mowing  and  shoveling-on 
the  grounds. 

A  capital  campaign  is  needed  to  make  improvements  to  both 
the  horse  barn  and  the  house  itself,  agreed  Madge  Murphy, 
executive  director  of  the  society,  and  Brad  Cantrell,  city 
community  development  director. 

The  society  would  like  to  get  an  estimate  for  total  repairs,  but 
for  that  to  happen,  a  study  by  a  national  consultant  needs  to  be 
done.  That  means  a  professional  grant  writer  needs  to  be  hired 
to  acquire  state  and  national  dollars  to  pay  for  it.  Grant  money 
and  local  donations  also  will  be  sought  to  pay  for  the  grant 
writer.  Murphy  said. 
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The  study  could  get  under  way  as  early  as  spring  2008.  Once 
the  problems  and  costs  are  deternnined,  they  will  be  prioritized 
and  a  capital  fund  drive  started  as  early  as  fall. 

"It's  not  a  fast  thing,"  Murphy  said. 

Cantrell  agreed. 

"Finding  people  who  do  this  craftsmanship  work  on  wood 
fabricated  in  the  1850s  is  a  challenge.  So  even  once  a  plan  is 
developed  it  could  be  a  multi-year  project." 

There  are  several  big-ticket  items-the  side  porch  deck  and 
soffits-that  need  to  be  addressed  now  so  the  house  doesn't 
further  deteriorate,  Cantrell  said. 

During  the  Sept.  24  city  council  meeting,  members  approved 
$35,000  to  make  these  repairs.  This  money  was  taken  from  a 
$100,000  bond  note  set  aside  in  the  summer  of  2006  for  tuck 
pointing  repairs  that  haven't  been  made  yet. 

Below  is  a  list  of  Lincoln-Tallman  House  and  horse  barn 
problems  the  city  and  society  are  aware  of: 

-  Tuck  pointing-This  masonry  work  maintains  the  mortar  joints 
in  the  brick  wall  to  keep  water  out  and  prevent  the  bricks  from 
falling.  It  needs  to  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

Although  this  problem  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Janesville  City  Council  and  members  set  aside  a  $100,000  bond 
note  summer  2006  for  repairs,  that  didn't  happen  after  bids 
came  in  at  more  than  $150,000,  Cantrell  said. 

"When  you're  dealing  with  a  house  that  is  more  than  100  years 
old,  the  construction  technology  is  different  and  cost 
significant,"  Cantrell  said. 

-  Side  porch-This  deck  has  some  soft  spots  where  the  wood  has 
deteriorated.  This  porch  is  not  used  as  an  entrance  or  exit  to 
the  house  and  is  roped  off  until  floorboards  can  be  replaced. 
Costs  for  repairs  have  been  estimated  at  $17,000,  Cantrell 
said. 
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-  Soffits-There  are  holes  in  wood  soffits  and  boards  missing 
where  squirrels  or  other  small  animals  could  get  in.  Cost  for 
repairs  is  estimated  at  $18,000. 

-  Roof-Repairs  have  been  made  over  time  to  this  original  150- 
year-old  roof,  including  a  couple  spots  that  were  sealed  last 
year  along  with  flashing-sheet  metal  used  to  reinforce  and 
weatherproof  joints  and  angles  on  a  roof-replacement. 

"Water  got  behind  the  flashing  and  went  down  the  chimney, 
but  the  roof  is  not  leaking  now.  We  keep  pretty  close  tabs  on 
it,"  Murphy  said. 

"There's  another  five  to  eight  years  of  life  left  when  we  can  do 
spot  repairs  that  have  lengthened  its  life.  But  eventually  a  new 
roof  will  have  to  be  put  on  the  house,"  Cantrell  said. 
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-  Decorative  trim-Although  some  of  this  was  replaced  in  the 
early  1990s  and  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  home,  immediate 
attention  is  not  necessary. 

"Even  though  this  is  unsightly,  it's  not  a  safety  issue  and 
doesn't  affect  the  house,"  Cantrell  said. 

-  Exterior  paint-It's  likely  to  be  lead-based.  So  even  though  no 
cost  estimates  have  been  obtained,  it  will  be  expensive  to 
remove  and  repaint,  Cantrell  said. 

-  Horse  barn-Although  this  building's  foundation  was  stabilized 
in  recent  years,  another  $350,000  worth  of  improvements  are 
still  needed  to  restore  this  building  for  public  use. 

Murphy  is  confident  the  community  will  support  this  initiative 
but  admits  "it  can't  be  done  overnight." 

"To  not  take  care  of  the  Lincoln-Tallman  House  would  be  a 
loss,"  she  said. 

"When  it  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $300,000,  it  was  the  most 
expensive,  opulent  house  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin." 
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Tli(j  Tjamlinarks  commitLee  of  the 
GcloiL  HioLorical  society  is  making 
iiivestigaUona  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lishing a  list  of  historical  spots  in 
the  city.  In  so  douTg  they  have  un- 
coveied  the  Interesting  fact  that 
every  stage  of  Beloit's  history  is 
marked  in  some  way  so  that  future 
generations  will  know  and  reverence 
the  men  and  women  who  have  gone 
before  them  and  to  whom  they  are 
indtibted  for  their  beautiful  city. 

On  the  campus  of  Beloit  college, 
facing  College  street,  and  in  a 
tightly  place  upon  one  of  the  Indian 
mounds  is  a  bronze  mar\er  which 
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nncbago" 


reads: 

"Ani'lcni,  Home  of  tlie 
This  covers  the  pre-historic  history 
of  the  city,  the  time  of  the  mound 
Iniildcrs,  the  time  of  mystery. 
r^Nln  the  city  park,  upon  ;  sfilendid 
Vionument  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Horace  White,  pioneer,  founder 
and  physician  and  that  other  Horace 
White,  his  son,  who  was  a  famous 
journalist,    eiai;icnt   economist  and 
noted  author,  is  engraved  the  words: 
"There  came  westward  in  the 
wintei'*of  1S3G  the  emissary  of  a 
New    England    Community  who 
chose  this  spot  for  a  fulure  home 
:ind  gave  this  park  to  adorn  the 
luwn  thus  founded.     Tlio  talents 
:mj<1  labors  of  his  son  were  de\ot- 
'■("1  to  the  service    of    the  nation. 
'J'liis  monument  is  erected  to  their 
dootls  and  to  the  bcauly  of  their 
character." 
J 11  (he  downtown  district,  upon  tho 
of  a.  business  bujlding.  at  tho 
er  ut   Uroad  and  Ktatc  streets 
hj:i  Vicen  i)laced  a  tablet  to 
Sf»coniineniuriitc  the  >'isit  of  our  mar- 
tyred president.      Tho  inscription 
i-eads: 

'■111  Tliis  Buildiiif!;'  .'\bruhaiii  Lincohi 
AdtUcsi-iCil  (Itc  Cili^ons  ol'  Beloit 
Octoljor  J. 

Clo.'iely  tollowing  this  \U-U.  was  tlie 
(.'ivil  war  in  wlilcli  many  Beloit  nujn 
took  pari.  Mcnioriai  hall,  toi)|Di)ife' 
Coiloge  hill,  liearn  tcKtimony  to  their 
memory.  Inside  the  hall,  ujion 
marble  tablets  are  engraved  the 
names  of  the  Beloit  heroes. 

Each  of  the  three  late  Avars  are 
marked  by  a  monument.    A  soldiers' 
monument  with  five  life-size  figuresjKN 
stai.ds  in  Oakwood  cemetery  uporlj 
what  is  known  as  the  G.  A.  R.  loir] 
and  nearby  a  bronze  statue  typical 


of  the  "Boys  of  "DS"  recalls  the  un- 
pleasantness wilh  8pain.  In  tha 
Eastlawn,  or  new  burying  ground,  is 
a  boulder  with  a  bronze  marker  nt 
the  entrance  to  Argonne  drive.  A 
more  pretentious  AYorld  war  monu- 
ment will  be  erected  later. 

In  the  naming  of  streets  the  pion- 
eers and  noted  citizens  have  been 
honored.  Chapin,  Emerson  and 
Eaton,  recall  loved  college  profes- 
sors, while  Clary,  Butimell  and 
Royce  are  the  names  of  early  clergy- 
men. Merrill  and  Parker  were  heads 
of  early  manufacturing  pUinlj  and 
Dickop  street  was  named  for  Lieu- 
tenant Ray  Dickop  who  lost  his  life 
in  France  and  was  mentioned  for 
bravery  by  General  I-'er.vhing. 

With  the  exception  of  the  two 
.junior  high  schools  which  bear  the 
names  of  Lincoln  aiid  Koose\"elt,  all 
of  the  schools  of  Beloit  are  called 
for  citizens  who  have  performed 
some  worthy  service  for  the  city. 
The  grade  schools  of  Beloit  arc 
Strong,  Burdge,  Gaston,  Merrill, 
A'Vright,  Royce,  Hackett,  AVatcrman 
and  Cunningham.  What  greater 
heritage  could  the  boys  and  girls  of 
a  community  have  than  this? 

MAY  L.  BAUCHLE, 
'Jhairman, 
MUS.  E.  F.  HANSEN, 
U.  II.  WILSON, 
I^andma  rks    C'oiiiMi.'' tea 
of  Beloit  IHsioneal 
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I  To  the  ll^tlilor  of  The  Daily  News:  • 
j  Tlio  -GaiidniarUs  comniitLee  of  the 
TJcloiL  Xii.sLorical  society  is  nialving 
ir.vestiga Lions  with  a  view  to  pub- 
lishing a  list  of  historical  spots  in 
the  city.  In  so  dohig  they  have  un- 
coveied  the  Interesting  fact  that 
every  stage  of  Beloit's  history  is 
marked  in  some  way  so  that  future 
generations  will  know  and  reverence 
the  men  and  women  who  have  gone 
before  them  and  to  whom  they  are 
indebted  for  their  beautiful  city. 

On  the  campus  of  Beloit  college, 
facing  College  street,  and  in  a 
sightly  place  upon  one  of  the  Indian 
mounds  is  a  bronze  marKer  which 
l  eads:  (  I?)  ) 

"Ant-k'ni  Home  of  tJie  iWnncbago" 
This  covers  the  pre-historic  history 
of  the  city,  the  time  of  the  mound 
Iniilders,  the  time  of  mystery. 
"^Nln  the  city  park,  upon  ;  splendid 
onument  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Horace  White,  pioneer,  founder 
and  physician  and  that  other  Horace 
White,  his  son,  who  was  a  famous 
journalist,    eia»;ient   economist  and 
noted  author,  is  engraved  the  words: 
"There  came  westward  in  the 
wintei-^of  1S3G  the  emissary  of  a 
New    England    Community  who 
chose  this  .".pot  for  a  future  home 
and  gave  this  park  to  adorn  the 
town  thus  founded.     Tho  la  louts 
and  Ial.)ors  of  his  son  were  de\ot- 
ud  to  the  .service    of    the  nation. 
'JMiis  monument  is  erected  to  their 
deeds  mul  to  the  'bcauly  of  their 
charac;Lor." 
Ill  tlic  do^^•nlowJl  district,  upon  the 
fai-(!  oC  ;i,  bu-yinesa  building,  at  the 
Mcr  of    Uroad   and  ytatc  streets 
has   bcci^   placed   a  tablet  lo 
'commemorate  the  visit  of  our  niar- 
tyred  president.      Tho  inscription 
i-eads: 

"111  Tlii.s  liiiilrliii^'  Aljraham  Luicolu 
Atl(U•c^5!riC(^  tI)o  (.'ilizciis  of  Bcloit 
Oclobor  1,  185!>." 

Closcl.v  following  this  visit  was  tlic 
Civil  war  in  >vhich  many  Bcloit  mi.'u 
looU-  purl.  Memorial  hall,  toiipint,' 
C'oilrgr;  iiiji,  bear:)  tcstiiuoiiy  to  their 
iiieniory.  Innide  the  hall,  upon 
nini-ble  tablets  are  engraved  the 
names  of  the  Beloit  heroes. 

]i)ach  of  the  three  late  wars  are 
marked  by  a  monument.    A  soldiers' 
monument  with  five  life-size  figures^N 
stai.ds  in  Oakwood  cemetery  upoiiO 
what  is  Icnown  as  the  G.  A.  R.  loOj 
and  nearby  a  bronze  statue  typical  1 


of  the  "Boys  of  'US"  recalUj  the  un- 
pleasantness with  Spain.  In  Lhg 
Eastlawn,  or  new  burying  ground,  is 
a  boulder  with  a  bronze  marker  at 
the  entrance  to  Argonne  drive.  A 
more  pretentious  World  war  monu- 
ment will  be  erected  later. 

In  the  naming  of  streets  the  pion- 
eers and  noted  citizens  have  been 
honored.  Chapin,  Ev.ierson  and 
Eaton,  recall  loved  college  profes- 
sors, while  Clary,  Busimell  and 
Royce  are  the  names  of  early  clergy- 
men. Merrill  and  Parker  were  heada 
of  early  manufacturing  plants  and 
Dickop  street  was  named  for  Lieu- 
tenant Ray  Dickop  who  lost  his  life 
in  France  and  was  mentioned  for 
bravery  by  General  Per5:hing. 

With  the  exception  of  tlie  two 
.junior  high  schools  which  bear  tho 
names  of  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt,  all 
of  the  schools  of  Beloit  are  called 
for  citizens  who  have  performed 
some  worthy  service  for  the  city. 
The  grade  schools  of  Beloit  aro 
Strong,  Burdge,  Gaston,  Merrill, 
AVright,  Royce,  Hackett,  Waterman 
and  Cunningham.  What  greater 
heritage  could  the  boys  and  girls  of 
a  community  have  than  this? 

MAY  L.  BAUCHLE, 
Chairman, 
MUS.  E.  P.  HANSEi^T, 
.1-1.  11.  WILSON, 
Landmark'^   (,'oinni.'. tee 
oi:  Bcloit  llisioraal 
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Villa  Louts  and  its  grounds  as  they  appeared  tn  1884. 

As  if  by  magic,  you  are  taken  back  a  century  as  you  visit  this  charming  mansion, 
with  its  original  furnishings  from  frontier  days. 


^tfCl^UlS  -  Wisconsin 


s  most  famous  and  best  preserved  historic  home. 


The  past  becomes  alive  when  you  visit  century-old  Villa  Louis.  You  will  see  magnificen 
antique  furniture  .  .  .  carved  rosewood  and  mahogany  pieces  .  .  .  crystal  chandeliers  of 
Waterford  glass  .  .  .  original  plates  by  the  famous  naturalist  and  artist,  J,  J.  Audubon 
.  .  .  109-year-old  Brussels  carpeting. 

You  can  go  through  the  mansion,  inspect  its  rare  furnishings,  and  browse  around 
the  Villa  grounds  —  including  the  old  ice  house  and  dairy,  an  artesian  lake, 
the  preserve  room,  the  original  office  of  Colonel  Dousman,  and  the  coach 
house  which  has  been  converted  into  a  museum. 
Situated  on  its  mound  with  a  commanding  view  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Villa  is,  indeed,  the  show  place  of  the  Midwest. 

Admission;   Adults  50c  9  to  5  —  May    1  to  June  15 

Children  10c  8  to  7  —  June  15  to  Sept.  15 

9  to  5  —  Sept.  15  to  Nov.  15 


Visit 

Enchanting  .  .  .  Unique  Show  Place 
of  Yesteryear. 

Luxurious  Villa  Louis  is  the  most 
famous  of  the  many  historic  homes 
in  Wisconsin  .  .  .  located  in  the 
second  oldest   city   in   the  state, 
Prairie  do  Chien.    French  voyageurs, 
Indians,  fur  traders,  and  country 
gentlemen  played  a  role  in  the  story 
of  Villa  Louis  and  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Here  long,  long  ago  prehistoric 
peoples  built  the  huge  mound  on 
which  the  Villa  Louis  stands.  Years 
later,  the  Fox  Indians  used  this 
mound  as  a  burial  ground.  Later 
Prairie  du  Chien  became  the  camping 
grounds  of  early  French  explorers  and 
voyageurs. 

Here  stood  Forts  Shelby  and  Crawford, 
two  of  the  first  American  Army  posts  in 
Wisconsin,  and  the  site  where  the  American 
flag  was  flown  for  the  first  time  in  the  state. 
After  the  War  of  1812,  Prairie  du  Chien 
became  the  fur  trading  center  of  the  old 
Northwest  Territory. 
Colonel  Hercules  Dousman,  builder  of  the  Villa  Louis, 
was  Wisconsin's  first  millionaire.  He  was  the  agent  of 
John  Jacob  Astor's  American  Fur  Company  which  con- 
trolled trade  with  the  Indians  in  an  immense  territory 
extending  to  the  Red  River  Valley.  The  original  house 
of  Georgian  architecture,  built  by  Colonel  Dousman  in 
1843,  was  constructed  of  85,000  red  bricks  purchased  in 
St.  Louis  for  $425. 

Hercules  Dousman  and  his  beautiful,  vivacious  wife, 
Madame  Dousman,  entertained  some  of  the  most  famous 
figures  in  American  history  in  their  "house  on  the 
mound,"  including  Zachary  Taylor,  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
General  Sibley. 

In  the  early  1870's,  the  home  was  remodeled  and  enlarged 
by  Madame  Dousman  and  because  of  extensive  changes 
made  at  that  time  its  style  today  is  Mid-Victorian. 
Originally  an  estate  of  4,500  acres,  the  present  Villa  Louis 
consists  of  84  acres,  with  the  buildings  just  as  they  were 
remodeled  by  Madame  Dousman. 


In  the  1930's  the  Villa  was  restoted  by  Mrs.  Virginia 
Dousman  Bigelow,  Certain  family  heirlooms  were  added 
by  other  Dousman  descendants.  Its  interior  has  been 
called  the  truest  and  most  complete  example  of  mid- 
nineteenth  century  style  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
Midwest. 

Villa  Louis  is  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  State 
Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin.  It  is  open  to  the  gen- 
eral public  daily. 


Special  tours  for  adult  groups  and  school  children 
can  be  arranged  by  contacting  the  Curator, 
Villa  Louis,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wisconsin. 
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CONTAINS  NOTEB- 
LINCOLN  SHEINE 


Eesiilt  of  30  Years'  Woi% 
One  of  Most  Complete  Lin- 
colEiana  Extant 


Special  to  Thb  Oheistian  Science  Monitor 

RIPON,  Wis. — In  a  snow-bt,nked 
Wisconsin  lane,  between  Ripon  and 
Oslikosh,  A.  H.  Griffith  lives  with  big, 
collection  of  Lincolniana,  including" 
thousands  of  pieces  of  literature,  said, 
to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  e±-^ 
tant.  T'f 

Rail  fences  zigzag  across  the' 
white  lields  from  the  gray  house 
where  the  farmer-scholar  and  his  sou^ 
make  their  home.  Bonnie  View  Farm^ 
as  they  call  it,  is  hardly  more  pre- 
tentious than  many  of  the  simpl©* 
buildings  with  which  Lincoln,  lOQg, 
before  the  days  of  the  White  House, 
was  familiar.  .  i 

Historians  who  climb  the  hill  to  ther 
little  frame  cottage  find  rare  editions 
of  early  Lincoln  biographies,  among 
them  the  "Life,"  by  Herndon,  Lin- 
coln's law  partner,  which  was  at  fiv'^t., 
suppressed  because  Herndon  wrote, 
frankly  about  the  man  he  knew  and 
loved,  and  Ward  H.  Lamon's  criticar 
biography,  which  aroused  a  storm  o£ 
protest.  There  are  rudely  printed, 
campaign  biographies  of  1860,  in- 
cluding the  Wigwam  edition  of  "Th**- 
Life  and  Speeches  of  Abram  Lin.- 
coln,"  and  much  of  the  fiery  political, 
literature  that  was  flung  about  at 
torchlight  parades. 

Representing  an  earlier  perio'j^f 
there  are  contemporary  copies  o£ 
many  of  the  books  read  by  Lincoln 
in  his  youth,  sucli  as  "Pike's  Arith- 
metic," the  "American  Spelling  Boo^"*;^ 
and  "Kirkham's  Grammar." 

Most  of  the  articles  written  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  American  and 
British  magazines  during  70  year'^ 
have  found  their  way  to  the  litttp^ 
home  in  Wisconsin.  The  printed  mat- 
ter fills  three  roms  in  stacks  that 
reach  to  the  ceiling.  The  collection 
includes  biographies  written  in  tw'p^ 
dozen  languages,  including  Arabia 
and  Japanese. 

Men  in  public  life,  far  beyond  the' 
boundaries  of  Bonnie  View  Farm  or 
even  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  hav*. 
been  attracted  by  the  appropriate- 
ness of  this  Lincoln  shrine  at  th'^ 
crossroad.  David  Lloyd  George  sefitj 
an  autographed  photograph.  WilliaiQ. 
H.  Taft,  former  President  and  retired- 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States," 
and  former  President  Warren 
Harding  wrote  Lincoln  eulogies  fo^ 
the  collection. 


Republican  State  Headquarters 
303  East  Wilson  Street 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53703 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  WISCONSIN 

Three  visits  by  Abraham  Lincoln  to  Wisconsin  are  among  the  well  authenticated 
trips  that  figured  in  the  life  of  our  sixteenth  President.    The  first  visit  was  in 
1832  when,  as  a  captain  of  the  Illinois  militia  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  he  advanced 
into  the  Wisconsin  territory  as  far  as  Whitewater.    The  second  visit  is  authenticated 
by  personal  recollections  and  local  records  which  indicate  that  Lincoln  returned 
to  Wisconsin  in  the  late  1830's.    The  other  visit  was  the  occasion  for  an  address 
on  Agriculture  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  at  Milwaukee,  September  30,  1859,  for 
a  political  address  that  night  in  downtown  Milwaukee,  and  for  political  speeches 
the  next  day  at  Beloit  and  Janes ville. 

Lincoln*s  first  visit  to  Wisconsin  ended  when  his  company  was  mustered  out  of 
service  on  July  10,  1832,  near  Whitewater,    Lincoln  had  lost  his  horse  and  had  to 
reach  his  home  at  New  Salem,  Illinois,  as  best  he  could  on  foot  and  by  boat. 
He  walked  from  Whitewater  to  Dixon,  Illinois,  and  then  to  Peoria,    At  Peoria,  he 
and  his  friend.  Major  John  T,  Stuart,  bought  a  canoe,  and  paddled  down  the  Illinois 
river  to  Havana,  where  they  sold  the  canoe  and  walked,  Stuart  to  Springfield  and 
Lincoln  back  to  New  Salem.    When  Lincoln  reached  New  Salem  he  became  a  candidate 
for  the  Illinois  State  Legislature,  as  a  young  man  23  years  of  age. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  historians  think  it  probable  that,  during  his 
first  visit  to  Wisconsin  during  the  Black  Hawk  War,  Lincoln  met  the  man  who  was 
ultimately  to  be  proclaimed  President  of  the  Confederate  States  —  Jefferson  Davis. 
It  is  believed  the  two  men  met  at  Fort  Crawford  (now  Prairie  du  Chien). 

Lincoln's  second  visit  to  Wisconsin  took  place  between  1835  and  1840  when  he 
walked  from  Sheboygan  to  Milwaukee,  stopping  off  at  Port  Washington.    According  to 
statements  published  in  the  "History  of  Washington  and  Ozaukee  Counties"  (1881), 
The  Milwaukee  Daily  News  (1909),  and  in  a  letter  from  State  Senator  Harry  W.  Bolens, 
of  Port  Washington,  Lincoln  was  looking  for  a  promising  location  to  move  his  law 
practice  and  was  very  seriously  considering  Wisconsin, 

<. 

The  third  Lincoln  visit  to  Wisconsin  took  place  on  September  30,  1859,  when  he 
delivered  the  principal  address  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  in  Milwaukee. 

In  his  State  Fair  address  Lincoln  said: 

"Educated  people  must  labor.    Otherwise,  education  itself  would  become  a 
positive  and  intolerable  evil.    No  country  can  sustain  in  idleness  more  than  a  small 
percentage  of  its  numbers." 

Lincoln  left  Milwaukee  the  following  morning  (October  1,  1859)  and  arrived  at 
Beloit  at  noon.    That  afternoon  he  spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the  Beloit  Republican 
Club,    Later  that  same  day  he  spoke  in  the  Rock  County  Court  House  at  Janesville, 
remained  in  Janesville  until  October  3rd,  when  he  returned  to  Chicago. 
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William  Morrison  Tallman  s  original  ties  were  to  New  York  State.  He 
was  raised  there,  one  of  four  children  of  David  and  Eunice  Burton 
Tallman.  The  elder  Tallman,  a  land  speculator,  purchased  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois  in  the  late 
18th  and  early  19th  centuries. 

When  WiUiam  was  eight  years  old,  the  family  moved  from  upstate 
New  York  to  Brooklyn,  where  he  began  the  study  of  law  at  the  age  of 
13.  He  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1830,  earned  a  law  degree 
from  Yale  Law  School,  an^  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  State  Bar  in 
1833. 

While  at  Yale  College,  WiUiam  met  Emehne  Dexter,  whom  he  married 
in  1831.  The  Dexters  were  merchants  in  New  Haven.  William  and 
Emehne's  first  child,  William  Henry,  was  born  in  New  Haven  in  1832. 
A  year  later,  the  family  moved  to  Rome,  New  York,  where  their  other 
children,  Edgar  Dexter  and  Corneha  Augusta,  were  born  in  1836  and 
1838,  respectively 

As  a  member  of  the  New  York  State  Mihtia,  Tallman  advanced  up  the 
ladder  of  mihtai7  appointments.  During  these  years,  his  legal 
practice  flourished.  His  legal  work  consisted  of  civil  law  cases, 
primarily  those  concerned  with  ownership,  sale  and  distribution  of 
land  rights.  During  this  period,  he  also  earned  several  important 
county  and  state  court  appointments. 

In  the  late  1840s,  an  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  western  Wisconsin 
lands  caught  Tallman 's  attention.  In  the  summer  of  1848,  he  traveled 
west  to  personally  inspect  the  lands  offered  for  sale.  He  bid  on  4,476 
scattered  acres  in  Green,  Grant  and  Lafayette  counties  at  a  price  of 
$10,495.  He  described  the  purchase  as  "rich,  productive, 
agricultural  and  mineral  land."  In  November  1848,  he  advertised  the 
land  for  sale.  By  1866,  he  calculated  the  land  had  sold  for  $60,232, 
or  a  return  of  about  575%  on  his  investment. 

In  the  meantime,  he  estabhshed  law  offices  at  Platteville,  Milwaukee, 
and  Monroe,  and  in  1850  moved  his  family  to  Janesville,  where  he 
joined  the  law  firm  of  Smith  and  Parker.  A.  Hyatt  Smith,  who  would 
become  Janesville's  first  mayor  in  1853,  soon  left  the  firm.  By  1854, 
after  several  changes  of  partners,  Tallman  had  dissolved  the 
partnership  and  temporarily  suspended  his  law  practice  to  begin 
work  on  his  family's  new  home. 

Through  these  years,  Tallman  was  an  active  citizen.  He  was  an 


incorporator  of  the  Central  Bank  of  Wisconsin,  forerunner  of  the  1st 
National  Bank  of  Janesville.  He  acquired  additional  property, 
including  a  handsome  business  block  on  South  Main  Street.  A  club  to 
preserve  the  wild  game  of  Rock  County  and  the  Janesville  Tree 
Growing  Association  also  attracted  his  interest. 

During  the  war  years,  Tallman  served  on  the  Janesville  Aldermanic 
Council  and  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  His  daughter  died 
suddenly  in  1866  and  he  seemed  less  and  less  interested  in  an  active 
career  At  this  time  it  was  rumored  that  an  offer  of  $30,000  had  been 

He  bid  on  4,476  scattered  acres 
in  Green,  Grant  and  Lafayette 
counties  at  a  price  of  $10,495. 
He  described  the  purchase  as 
''rich,  productive,  agricultural 
and  mineral  land 


made  for  his  home.  Of  the  incident,  he  wrote, 
...my  house  was  built  to  keep,  not  to 
sell... but  the  course  of  nature  and  Divine 
Providence  has  so  reduced  the  number  of  my 
family  that. ..I  therefore  concluded  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  at  least  $10,000  on  its  cost... 
but  my  proposal  was  not  accepted. 

He  and  Mrs.  Tallman  apparently  wanted  to  go  abroad,  and  thus  he 

was  wiUing  to  sell  up  his  properties. 

In  1878,  Tallman  took  a  trip  to  New  Orleans  and  up  the  coast  to 
Washington,  D.C.  and  New  York.  While  in  Washington  in  April,  he 
became  ill  with  a  severe  cold.  Fearing  pneumonia,  he  hurried  to  his 
younger  brother's  home  in  New  York.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  he 
seemed  well  enough  to  travel.  He  was  brought  back  to  Janesville, 
where  he  hngered  until  his  death  on  May  13.  He  was  buried  three 
days  later  in  Oakhill  Cemetery.  His  wife,  who  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  a  number  of  years,  died  on  June  7  and  was  laid  to  rest  beside  her 
husband. 
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The  Significance 
of  tlie 

Lincoln-Tallman 
House 


The  Milwaukee  cream  brick  mansion  and  grounds  at  440 
North  Jackson  Street  in  Janesville  are  familiar  to  many  as  the 
site  of  fall  twiUght  tours,  summer  art  festivals,  and  visits  from 
school  groups.  While  the  Tallman  Restorations  have  always 
held  local  interest,  their  full  value  in  architectural  and  social 
history  may  not  be  well-known. 

It  sometimes  takes  an  outside  observer  to  remind  residents 
what  a  treasure  they  have  in  their  midst. 

When  historic  architect  Roy  Eugene  Graham  visited  Janesville 
in  the  summer  of  1991,  he  judged  the  Lincoln-Tallman  House 
to  be  "a  jewel  among  pearls."  The  pearls,  Graham  suggested  in 
a  follow-up  report,  are  the  large  number  of  intact  historic 
homes  in  Janesville,  "some  of  the  most  interesting  and  best 
examples  of  Victorian  domestic  architecture  that  still  exist  in 
any  city  in  the  country." 


The  Tollman  House  in  1871  was  called 

'\ . .  the  finest  and  most  costly  residence  in  Wisconsin. 


In  The  Architecture  of  Wisconsin,  Richard  W.E.  Perrin 
described  the  Tailman  House  as  "one  of  the  finest  Wisconsin 
survivals"  of  the  Italian  villa  style.  "In  massing,  scale,  and  rich 
detail  both  inside  and  outside,  the  Tailman  House  typifies  the 
more  sophisticated  Italian  Villa  of  Victorian  times,"  Perrin 
wrote. 

Perrin 's  assessment  helped  the  Tailman  House  earn  a  place  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  in  1971. 


A  Family  Home  First 

After  engaging  in  Wisconsin  land  acquisition  and  sales  for  a 
number  of  years,  William  Morrison  Tailman  moved  his  law 
practice  and  family  from  Rome,  New  York,  to  Janesville  in 
1850.  In  1854  he  turned  his  attention  to  overseeing 
construction  of  a  three-story  home  fitted  with  all  the  modern 
conveniences.  Work  began  on  the  main  house  and  horse  barn 
in  1855.  The  project  took  two  years. 
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Tallman  had  already  remodeled  at  least  two  houses  in  New 
York,  and  he  knew  exactly  what  he  wanted  in  the  new  house. 
He  wanted  large  walk-in  closets  with  built-in  storage  drawers 
for  every  bedchamber,  a  complete  water  system,  a  hirnace 
capable  of  heating  the  family  quarters  on  the  main  and  second 
floors,  and  an  indoor  privy  at  the  rear  of  the  structure.  These 
comforts,  plus  marble  mantels,  enamelled  grates,  and 
porcelain  wash  basins,  wer5  all  available  at  mid-century  to  the 
small  class  of  monied  famihes  that  could  afford  them.  Gas 
pipes  wre  installed  in  1857  anticipating  the  gasohers  hung  in 
1870.  The  west  portico  was  added  in  1870. 

The  large  house  was  situated  in  its  own  handsomely  planted 
park.  The  park  itself  was  enclosed  by  a  fence  of  tall  pickets, 


while  an  ornate  fence  section  gave  a  view  of  the  house  from  the 
street.  On  the  south  drive,  an  elaborate  carriage  entrance 
featured  free-standing  Corinthian  columns  supporting  a 
decorative  roof  over  sliding  gates,  which  stood  in  stately 
splendor  over  the  macadamized  (broken  stone)  driveway 

The  Tallman  House  in  1871  was  called  "...the  finest  and  most 
costly  residence  in  Wisconsin."  Some  80  years  later,  the 
director  of  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  dubbed  it 
"one  of  the  showplaces  of  Wisconsin." 

While  no  record  has  yet  positively  identified  the  building's 
architect,  the  Tallman  House  boasts  many  features  found  in  an 
1852  work  by  notable  architect  Samuel  Sloan.  Such  diverse 
features  as  the  cupola,  glass  entrance,  south  porch  columns, 
newel  post,  window  hoods,  and  horse  barn  can  be  traced 
directly  to  Sloan's  The  Model  Architect,  a  classic  pattern  book. 


Janesville  has  ''some  of  the  most  interesting 
and  best  examples  of  Victorian  domestic 
architecture  that  still  exist  in  any  city  in  the 
country...  The  Lincoln-Tallman  House  is  a 
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Room  arrangements  place  the  sitting  room,  dining  rooms,  and 
parlors  on  the  principal  floor,  with  the  pantries,  food  storage 
rooms  and  kitchen  in  the  basement  and  the  bedrooms  on  the 
second  and  third  stories. 

The  main  staircase  does  not  intrude  into  the  central  hall  on 
either  floor.  It  is  a  part  of  the  middle,  or  working,  section  of 
the  house,  a  section  that  includes  staircases,  the  main  entry 
from  the  carriage  drive,  kitchen,  rear  dining  room,  dumb 
waiter,  bathing  room  and  cistern. 


The  Lincoln  Visit 

WiUiam  TaUman  was  very  concerned  with  pohtical  issues  of  his 
day.  He  found  slavery  morally  repugnant  and  crusaded  for  its 
abohtion  for  30  years.  In  the  rising  Repubhcan  Party,  Taflman 
found  agreement  with  his  own  views  on  temperance  and 
abohtion  of  slavery.  He  joined  the  party,  with  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  active  in  Ilhnois. 

In  1859,  Lincoln  conducted  a  speaking  tour  that  led  him  from 
the  state  fairgrounds  in  Milwaukee  to  Beloit.  Tallman  and  other 
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party  members  went  to  Beloit  to  hear  Lincoln  speak.  Lincoln 


accepted  an  invitation  to  address  the  Janesville  Repubhcan 
Club  in  Janesville  that  evening,  and  spent  the  weekend  of 
October  1-2  with  the  Tallmans  at  their  new  home.  The  house  is 
now  unique  in  the  state;  it  is  the  only  private  Wisconsin  home 
yet  standing  in  which  Lincoln  stayed. 
The  Lincoln-Tallman  Museum 

WiUiam  Tallman  and  his  wife,  Emehne,  both  died  in  1878.  The 
Tallman  buildings  were  vacant  from  1915  until  1950,  when 
WiUiam  and  Emehne's  grandson  George  K.  Tallman  donated 
the  property  to  the  City  of  Janesville  to  be  operated  as  a  pubhc 
museum.  George  TaUman  requested  that  the  property  be 
known  as  the  Lincoln-Tallman  House  Museum. 

In  1951,  the  city  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Rock  County 
Historical  Society  to  operate  the  site  as  a  museum.  The  lease 
specified  that  the  city  was  to  own  the  buildings  and  provide  for 
their  maintenance  while  the  historical  society  would  acquire 
and  display  the  furnishings  as  well  as  manage  and  promote  the 
site.  This  arrangement  continues  today 
Stated  objectives  of  the  Tallman  Restorations  are: 

-To  maintain  and  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the 

Tallman  Restorations,  and 

-To  provide  quahty  educational  and  cultural  activities  and 
experiences  for  school  children,  adult  residents,  tourists 
and  the  general  pubhc. 


Project  640 

In  1991,  spurred  by  an  anonymous  donation  of  $250,000  and 
a  matching  gift  from  the  City  of  Janesville,  the  Rock  County 
Historical  Society  decided  to  seek  additional  monies  to  make 
possible  a  comprehensive  restoration  of  the  Tallman  buildings, 
furnishings,  and  grounds.  Because  the  capital  campaign  goal 
came  to  $640,000,  the  restoration  effort  is  tided  project  640. 
Washington  D.C.  architect  Roy  Eugene  Graham,  a  speciaUst  in 
historic  architecture,  was  retained  to  assess  the  repairs  and 
improvements  needed.  Graham  is  also  the  architect  for  the 
restoration  work  itself.  He  said. 

Not  only  is  Project  640  creating  the  opportunity 
to  restore  and  make  a  major  historic  museum 
complex  of  an  individual  site,  but  the  project 
will  provide  a  catalyst  to  the  entire  community 
to  preserve,  restore  and  plan  for  the  tourist 
mecca  that  could  someday  be  a  major  attraction 
for  visitors  to  the  Midwest. 
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LINCOLN-TALLMAN  RESTORATIONS: 

A  Brief  Chronology 

1808      William  Morrison  Tallman  is  born  in  Oneida  County, 
New  York. 

1831  William  Morrison  Tallman  marries  Emeline  Dexter  at 
Hartford  Connecticut. 

1832  Tallman  family  settles  at  Rome,  New  York  and  commences 
practice  of  law. 

1838-41  Tallman  remodels  the  Barnes-Mudge  House,  Rome, 
New  York. 

1841-45  Tallman  remodels  the  Hollister-Aldridge  House,  Rome, 
New  York. 

1848      At  a  land  auction  in  Philadelphia,  Tallman  purchased 

4,476  acres  in  Green,  Grant,  Iowa  and  LaFayette  Counties 
in  Wisconsin  for  $10,495. 

1850      Tallman,  his  wife  and  three  children,  WiUiam  Henry, 
Edgar  Dexter  and  Corneha  Augusta  move  to  Janesville, 
Wisconsin.  Tallman  practices  law. 

1855-57  Tallman  devotes  full  time  to  supervision  of  building  and 
landscaping  of  his  new  home. 

1859  Abraham  Lincoln  speaks  at  the  Wisconsin  State  Fair  in 
Milwaukee  and  then  in  Beloit  where  he  is  persuaded  to 
come  to  Janesville.  He  stays  the  weekend  at  the  Tallman 
House. 

1860  Photographs  are  taken  of  the  Tallman  House  and  plans  for 
the  west-porch  are  purchased. 

1861  WiUiam  Henry  Tallman  marries  Margaret  Meyers  Travis 
and  moves  out  of  the  Tallman  House.  Edgar  Dexter 
Tallman  marries  Frances  Corneha  Norton  and  continues  to 
reside  at  the  Tallman  House. 

1865  Corneha  August  Tallman  marries  John  P.  Beach  at  the 
Tallman  House  and  moves  to  Chicago. 

1866  Corneha  Augusta  Tallman  Beach  dies  June  1 5 . 

1870      The  west  porch  is  added  to  the  house  and  the  gasohers 
are  illuminated  for  the  first  time. 


1878      Wilham  Morrison  Tallman  dies  May  12.  His  wife  Emeline 
dies  June  7. 

1896      Edgar  Dexter  Tallman  dies  August  18  at  the  Tallman 
House. 

1902      WiUiam  Henry  TaUman  dies  October  29  at  the  TaUman 
House. 

1915       Beginning  in  March  and  ending  with  a  Wednesday 

morning  sale  in  November  Mrs.  Edgar  Dexter  Tallman 
seUs  carpets,  hall  chairs,  a  gas  heater  and  other  hirniture 
from  the  Tallman  house.  She  moves  to  the  new  house  built 
by  her  son,  Charles  Edward  TaUman  next  door,  south  of 
the  house.  The  TaUman  house  is  closed. 

1950  George  Kemp  TaUman,  son  of  WiUiam  Henry  TaUman 
deeds  the  Tallman  House  to  the  City  of  JanesviUe  on  June 
26  to  be  "...used  and  maintained  by  it  permanently  as  a 
public  museum...".  He  dies  July  8. 

1950-57  Alice  MacGregor  TaUman,  widow  of  George  Kemp  Tallman 
and  her  sister  Margaret  Ehrhnger  donate  significant 
family  heirlooms  to  the  museum. 

195 1  The  TaUman  House  opens  to  the  pubhc  as  a  house 
museum. 

1957      Ahce  MacGregor  TaUman  dies  August  29  leaving 
significant  Tallman  memorabiha  to  the  museum. 

1967       Fred  Jungblut,  former  caretaker  for  George  Kemp  TaUman 
donates  additional  TaUman  memorabilia  and  furniture. 

1971       Piano  purchased  by  WiUiam  Morrison  TaUman  is  returned 
to  the  TaUman  House  by  Stanley  Dexter  TaUman  family 

1989      TaUman  artifacts  and  furniture  purchased  by  the  Society 
from  Mrs.  Laurel  Kapke,  great-great-granddaughter  of 
WiUiam  Morrison  TaUman. 

1991       Drawing  room,  Corneha  Augusta  TaUman 's  bedroom  and 
guest  room  furniture  including  the  Lincoln  bed  along  with 
other  furnishings  and  artifacts  are  purchased  by  the 
Society  and  returned  to  the  TaUman  House. 
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